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FIRST LADY PRESENTED DECODER 
AT WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION 
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At the March 19 White House reception hosted by Mrs. Rosalynn Carter, National 
Captioning Institute President John Ball presented an adapter to the hostess. Look- 


ing on, left to right: NBC’s Corydon Dunham, U.S. Secretary of Education Shirley _ 
Hufstedler and Sears’ Robert Thompson. | 
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Decoder Bottleneck 


Quite a few wild rumors have been going around re- 
garding the delays in filling orders for decoders despite 
all the urging of deaf television viewers not to wait. The 
best information we have been able to gather: 

So far, Sears, Roebuck & Co. has shipped around 
12,000 decoders since March 15, the starting date for 
acceptance of orders. 

The backlog of orders—fed into a computer in 
Chicago—may be two or three times that number al- 
ready shipped. 

The bottleneck seems to be at Texas Instruments, the 
manufacturer or assembler. ‘‘Chips’’ (component elec- 
tronic parts) are obtained from Japan and have not 
been received on schedule. 

Present waiting time for decoders is six weeks to two 
months. 

Some decoders already delivered and installed have 
developed operating problems with which Sears’ ser- 
vicemen are unable to cope. 


* * * 


By the time this gets into print, perhaps some of the 
above information will be outdated. Unfortunately, an- 
swers to specific questions are difficult to obtain from 
either the National Captioning Institute or Sears. 

Those with foresight to have been earlybirds in order- 
ing and receiving their decoders offer generally favor- 
able comment about the captioned programs now 
being aired. For some programs, however, room exists 
for improvement—both in the visual presentation of 
sia i and in the script adaptions. 

o far, we have no information as to whom com- 
plaints and suggestions should be sent, but the mem- 
bership of the hearing impaired Advisory Boards, both 
East and West, was printed on page 4 of our March 
issue. 


Captions or Interpreters 
Needed for Important Announcements 


At 7:00 a.m. (EST) on Friday, April 25, 1980, President 
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Carter appeared live on all major television networks to 
make an important announcement—the withdrawal of 
the mission to rescue the American hostages in Iran 
due to equipment problems. 

Unless deaf television viewers had picked up their 
papers and read terse bulletins, they would have not 
been able to figure out what prompted the early morn- 
ing appearance of a grave President on all the net- 
works. No captions were flashed on the screen; no in- 
terpreter appeared alongside the President or in cameo 
at one corner of the picture. 

An important announcement or an emergency situa- 
tion leaves the deaf in a frustrating state of confusion. 
April 25 was not the first time that happened, nor will it 
be the last—unless the White House itself or the net- 
works come up with captions or an interpreter. 


With the 1980 presidential campaign in full swing, we 
have yet to note that any of the candidates has seen fit 
to have a platform interpreter. (Remember: Senator 
Dole of Kansas did at one point have an interpreter due 
to urging of the deaf in his home state.) 

Has a candidate for any other office—at any level— 
had an interpreter for a TV announcement ora platform 
speech so far this year? 


Change in Editors 


After the July-August 1980 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, a new editor will be in charge. The National 
Association of the Deaf is seeking applications for a 
new position—that of editor of all three of its publica- 
tions, THE DEAF AMERICAN, The Broadcaster and /n- 
terstate (newsletter for NAD members and state associ- 
ations.) 

Once the new editor is announced, a gradual transi- 
tion will begin prior to beginning a new volume year in 
September. Details such as handling advertising and 
billing will also be included in this changeover. 
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Language Arts Teachers Of The 
Get A New Orga 


For years teachers concerned with 
language development in the deaf child 
have voiced a desire to come together 
on a national scale and exchange in- 
formation on teacher strategies and ma- 
terials on reading and writing designed 
for the individual deaf child. At best, 
those teachers had to rely on textbooks 
intended for the hearing child. Many 
developed invaluable materials to meet 
particular needs of deaf children but 
could not share their knowledge with 
other teachers or professionals outside 
their isolated schools or programs for 
the deaf. The knowledge was often lost 
through resignations or deaths. 

The deaf child’s inadequate mastery 
of English skills has always been a too 
familiar thorn for educators for the deaf. 
Countless arguments have raged over 
the choice of the best possible method 
of teaching language skills; numerous 
articles have been printed on language 
problems with suggestions for solving 
them. But the teacher, bombarded from 
all sides, cannot assemble all the data, 
which becomes too diverse and vast to 
be meaningful and logical. The teacher 
mostly has to make out with what was 
immediately available to him/her, and 
the material frequently has been out- 
dated or inappropriate for classroom 
adoption in a school for the deaf. Con- 
tact with other schools was infrequent 
and adequate information could not be 
obtained from them. 

Then in 1973 principals and language 
arts teachers of the hearing impaired 
met in Indianapolis, Indiana, to create a 
committee to write bylaws for a national 
organization for all those concerned 


a 


nization 


Dr. Nancy E. Kensicki, Associate Professor of English, is teaching poetry at Gallaudet College. 


with teaching language skills to the deaf 
or doing research on language devel- 
opment in the deaf child. In 1975, the 
Section of English Teachers of the Deaf 
(SETD) was born. It is affiliated to its 
parent organization, the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

The SETD, as far as can be deter- 
mined, is the only national clearing- 
house where information on innovative 
or trustworthy methods of instruction 
and development of language skills can 
be shared or exchanged. A journal, 
Teaching English to the Deaf, has be- 
come its organ. As of this writing, the 
membership list totals 351. This indi- 
cates that the SETD, whose growth in 
only four years is phenomenal, is the 


Dr. Kensicki is conferring with a student in her office. 
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focus of positive and earnest coopera- 
tion among language arts teachers in 
state schools for the deaf, public 
schools with deaf classes and colleges 
with programs for the deaf. 

At the last SETD meeting in June 
1979, Nancy E. Kensicki, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Gallaudet College, 
was elected president. Also elected 
were Lillian Tompkins, Instructor of 
Language Arts in the MSSD, as secre- 
tary, and Stephanie Downey, Associate 
Educational Specialist at National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, as 
treasurer. President Kensicki is proba- 
bly the first prelingually deaf person to 
hold a doctorate in English. 

While SETD activities have been in- 
frequent in the beginning, they are 
nevertheless noteworthy. In 1977, a 
panel composed of teachers and re- 
searchers debated the question of 
whether it would be to the advantage of 
language arts teachers of the hearing 
impaired to establish national standards 
of language skills testing for hearing 
impaired children. The general consen- 
sus of the panelists and the audience 
was that there was a need for much 
more information before national 
standards of testing could be consid- 
ered and that tests would have to be val- 
idated on deaf children. Teachers would 
have to be certain that they were in fact 
testing what they wanted to test. 

In 1979, another panel consisting of 
linguists and teachers explored the 
question of how information from the 
study of linguistics can be adapted for 
classroom instruction on reading and 
writing. The panel agreed that for the 
purpose of effective instruction, the 
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teacher can take advantage of the deaf 
child's first language (American Sign 
Language, Signed English, a gesture 
system, etc.) and use that language to 
teach reading and writing; that the 
teacher can be trained to analyze indi- 
vidual children’s language skills; and 
that the teacher can put more emphasis 
on Creativity and communication, less 
on structure and grammatical correc- 
tions. 

Both of these panel discussions have 
been printed in greater detail in Teach- 
ing English to the Deaf, Spring 1978- 
79, Volume 5, Number 3, and Spring 
1980, Volume 6, Number 2. These issues 
can be obtained from Mimi Evans, Sub- 
scription Manager, Department of En- 
glish, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

A workshop to amass teacher mate- 
rials on reading, writing, grammar and 
vocabulary at both the elementary and 
secondary levels for the deaf pupil is at 
present in the planning stage for June 
1981. The overall purpose of the work- 
shop will be to allow participants to 
share with others their teacher mate- 
rials, which were written to compensate 
for the lack of adequate texts, or to meet 
specific language needs of the indi- 
vidual deaf child. These materials will 
be collected and organized for publica- 
tion of a resource book to be used by 
SETD members. 

The SETD offers many possibilities: 1) 
Teachers of the deaf can exchange in- 
formation about methods and mate- 
rials; 2) research can continue on the 
adaptation of preschool, elementary 
and secondary level language, literature 
and composition for the deaf; 3) we can 
establish national standards on lan- 
guage skills geared to measure the 
capacities of the deaf child, not the 
hearing child; 4) nationwide judgments 
can be made on the development and 
modification of curricula for language 
skills for the deaf child. All this can en- 
able the SETD to deal efficiently with 
what for years has defied efforts to im- 
prove language skills in the deaf child. 
In brief, the SETD may well become a 
decisive organization that can induce 
changes in teaching methods and mate- 
rials of language arts at all levels for the 
hearing impaired. 


IMPACT Advertising 
@ Immediate 
@ For months 
@ Even for years 
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Discussing plans for the 1981 workshop of the Section of English Teachers of the Deaf to be held during 


the meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf are, left to right: Dr. Russell H. Astley, 
editor of ‘‘Teaching English to the Deaf,” Dr. BetteJjane Martin, workshop coordinator, and Dr. Nancy E. 


Kensicki, president of the Section. 


Deaf Student Wins Regional Acting Award, 
Advances to National Finals 


A Gallaudet College sophomore, 
Marsha Vae Goeken of Scotland, South 
Dakota, was the winner of the Irene 
Ryan (‘‘Granny” on “The Beverly Hillbil- 
lies’) Competition for Region II of the 
American College Theatre Festival, held 
January 23 and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Marsha was one of only two deaf 
contestants in a field of 50 students. 
She will now advance to the national 
competition scheduled to take place at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts sometime this spring. 

The ACTF is an annual competition 
open to colleges and universities across 
the nation. Colleges may compete with 
full plays, judged for quality in set, light- 
ing and costume design, graphic and 
technical direction. Individual students 
may take part in the Irene Ryan Compe- 
tition, established to encourage and 
support young actors and actresses. 
Gallaudet’s productions of Antigone 
and Laurent Clerc: A Profile, won ACTF 
regional awards in the former category, 
s in 1973 and 1977 respectively. Anti- 
gone went on to win an award for excel- 
lence at the national level. Marsha thus 
becomes the first deaf actor or actress 
to win in the latter category. 

A member of the Gallaudet College 
Touring Company, Marsha presented 


scenes from “When...” by Gallaudet’s 
Dr. William Moses, and Arthur Kopit’s 
Wings. ‘“‘When...”’ currently being per- 


formed by the Touring Company, is 
based on actual experiences of mem- 
bers of the troupe. “Those who did not 
see the play have missed more than just 
a great performance,’ wrote student 
critic Carol Lee following its premiere 


last October. “‘The play not only shows 
the disadvantages of deafness, but its 
advantages as well.’’ In the scene from 
“When ...’’ which Marsha presented at 
the festival she portrayed a six-year-old 
deaf girl learning to dance by watching 
her older sister. By contrast, in the 
scene from Wings, she plays a 70-year- 
old woman suffering from aphasia, a 
language disorder, as a result of a re- 
cent stroke. Following the preliminary 
competition Marsha found herself in the 
final ten. “‘l was initially shocked—,”’ 
Marsha confided, “‘but | felt calm and 
relaxed going into the finals.” 

An only child of hearing parents, 
Marsha is a drama major and would like 
to go to professional theatre school 
someday. When she is not acting or 
watching deaf theatre, Marsha’s hob- 
bies are collecting coins, reading and 
writing. Prior to joining the Gallaudet 
College Touring Company, Marsha’s 
only other experience with college 
theatre had been in the Drama Depart- 
ment’s (Spring ’79) production of the 
“Wizard of Oz” in which she played the 
bad witch. Marsha will be one of 12 per- 
formers (winners of their respective re- 
gional competitions) vying for national 
honors and two $2,500 scholarships at 
the Kennedy Center later this spring. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 


Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser- 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 
Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46256. 
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Southwest College For The Deaf Established 
At Howard College, Big Spring, Texas 


Growing on a terrace of black gold 
and fertile agricultural lands in West 
Texas is a new and unique educational 
opportunity for the deaf, lead by a 
unique person. Douglas J. N. Burke, of 
El Paso, Texas, was recently appointed 
the Executive Director of the Southwest 
College for the Deaf at Howard College 
in Big Spring, Texas. 

Howard College’s Southwest College 
for the Deaf (SWCD) will be unique in 
many ways, said Burke. 

As one of only three special college 
campuses for the deaf in the world, the 
others being Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in 
Rochester, New York, SWCD has estab- 
lished one of many firsts in that the 
head of the college—Douglas Burke, is 
a deaf person. 

Burke, who has been severely hearing 
impaired from the age of 2, received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1955, after graduating from 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Fairbault in 1950. 

He was awarded his Master of Arts 
degree in Education Administration at 
the University of California, Northridge, 
in 1965 and expects to receive his Doc- 
tor of Education Administration from 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 

Burke perceives his hearing problems 
as an aid in. his position as Executive 
Director of SWCD, as he has experi- 
enced how deafness feels and will be 
able to more closely understand the 
point of view of deaf students and deaf 
staff members as well as that of hearing 
persons. 

One of the outstanding features that 
will accompany the SWCD design will 
be the two-campus system. Currently, 
only Gallaudet College has a self- 
contained campus. NTID is located on 
the campus of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, but provides many self- 
contained services. 

Southwest College for the Deaf will 
also be on a self-contained campus. 
Hence, deaf students will be given the 
entire range of least restrictive place- 
ment alternatives, ranging from a com- 
pletely self-contained program at the 
new campus to fully integrated campus 
experiences at Howard College, de- 
pending upon student needs. 

In addition, because of the unique 
training opportunities that will be made 
available on SWCD’s campus, there will 
be excellent reverse mainstreaming op- 
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Hardly more than one month into his new position as Executive Director of the Southwest College for the 
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Deaf at Howard oar in Big Spring, Douglas Burke was busy setting into motion his objectives and 


plans for the college. Burke’s plans call for the 


erations of SWCD to begin in September 1980. 
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Currently Burke is busy pa staffing and: recruiting students for, and to implement an interim 
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program on a pilot basis at Howar 


portunities provided for hearing stu- 
dents who wish to enroll in programs 
designed for deaf students. 

Deaf members of the faculty will re- 
ceive the benefit of reverse interpreters 
for hearing students as surely as hear- 
ing members of the Howard College 
faculty will receive the benefit of sign 
language interpreters for integrated 
deaf students. Both integration ap- 
proaches will be utilized in extracurricu- 
lar programs also. 

Another unique factor about SWCD is 
that unlike Gallaudet, which is primarily 
a liberal arts college for the deaf, 
and NTID, a college primarily for 
technically-oriented students, SWCD is 
being designed to provide students with 
vocational/technical, technological and 
liberal arts programs. 

SWCD will also be the only college for 
the deaf in the world that will include 
advanced professional training in the 
medical field because of the com- 
prehensive medical facility that is pres- 
ently located on the SWCD campus. 

“This is the first time in history deaf 
people will have an opportunity to enroll 
in a comprehensive medical science 
and technology program,” said Burke. 
“Deaf people will now have the oppor- 
tunity to become physicians, dentists, 
optometrists, opthomologists, x-ray 
technicians, orthodontists and nurses 
in a program designed to provide train- 
ing for deaf students through our pre- 
professional programs.”’ 

Although there are a lot of colleges in 
the country that have integrated pro- 


ollege. At the same time he is on led establishing the facilities, 
staffing and admitting students for the Southwest College for the Deaf. 


(Photo by David Partlow) 


grams for the deaf, Burke feels that 
Texas has the opportunity to lead the 
way through its design for a com- 
prehensive college program that serves 
a wide range of students on the post- 
secondary level with a complete range 
of least restricted placement alterna- 
tives. 

“Texas is the only state that has a 
statewide funded and organized educa- 
tion system for the deaf from ages 0-22, 
and now it has a college for the deaf. 
The two systems can be blended to- 
gether and support each other,” said 
Burke. 

“SWCD is located in the heart of the 
southwest United States,” said Burke, 
“and the school will primarily serve a 
nine-state area, which includes Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. However, deaf students from 
around the nation and from foreign 
countries will also be considered, espe- 
cially for the medical training pro- 
grams.” 

Burke’s plans call for the pilot opera- 
tions of SWCD to begin in September. 
With such an early starting date, he 
began setting in motion his objectives 
and plans for SWCD the day he began 
work, January 28, 1980. 

Describing his duties as two-pronged, 
Burke explains that his first duty is to 
design, staff, recruit students for and to 
implement an interim program on a 
pilot basis at Howard College, begin- 
ning in the fall. Part of the interim pro- 
gram will be a college preparatory pro- 
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This aerial view shows the layout of the old Webb Air Force Base and some of the surrounding land that has been granted to Howard College for the 
Southwest College for the Deaf. SWCD has been established on 67 acres of land that is adjacent to a 350-acre state park on the west side of Big Spring, Texas. 
The remainder of the air force property is being converted into a large business and industrial complex, which includes a commercial airport. (Photos by 


David Partlow) 


gram, said Burke. The preparatory year 
will be designed to bring students up to 
a level where they can enroll in their 
freshman year at the college. 

The second prong of what Burke 
plans to accomplish as SWCD is to de- 
sign, establish the facilities, staff and 
admit students for the Southwest Col- 
lege for the Deaf. 

“Our main target population are 
those students who would prefer to 
major in vocational/technical training. 
These students, generally referred to as 
students who were not adequately pre- 
pared to enroll at Gallaudet College or 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, or the integrated programs at 
California State University in North- 
ridge. In time, we may even provide 
postsecondary special training oppor- 
tunities for deaf multiply handicapped 
persons,” Burke stated. 

“Then there will be those students 
who choose to pursue advanced 
technological and liberal arts training. 
This student population is in the top 
15-18 percent level in terms of 
academic achievement,” said Burke, 
“and are able to proceed to Gallaudet, 
NTID or CSUN. However, for those stu- 
dents who prefer to continue at SWCD, 
especially in careers not provided for 
elsewhere, the new college will need to 
develop appropriate training programs 
for them.” 

One factor that will attract students is 
that SWCD will be the self-contained 
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campus concept like the one available 
at Gallaudet College. It will be able to 
offer many of the extracurricular pro- 
grams that are not offered to students 
who are integrated into existing col- 
leges for hearing students. 

Burke expects many challenges along 
the road of establishing SWCD. One 
such challenge will be in locating the 
staff for the college from across the 
country and persuading them to come 


Douglas J. N. Burke of El Paso, Texas, was re- 
cently appointed the Executive Director of the 
Southwest College for the Deaf at Howard Col- 
lege, Big Spring, Texas. 


down here and be a part of the new sys- 
tem for the deaf. 


Another major challenge will be in the 
area of funding. Burke and Dr. Charles 
Hays, president of Howard College, will 
have to secure Federal Funding for es- 
tablishing facilities at the new campus. 

As it now stands, the implementation 
and development of Burke’s dreams for 
SWCD are merely in their embryonic 
stages. 


According to Burke, ‘‘To be of perfect 
design, SWCD should first and foremost 
reflect the advanced _ technological 
training needs of our time, but be flexi- 
ble enough to reach out to the 
vocational/technical training needs of 
the deaf on the one hand, and the 
needed but less employable skills of the 
liberal arts fields on the other. 


“If the generosity of the college can 
be expanded still further, it should also 
be our goal to provide an advanced 
program for the multiply handicapped 
persons who cannot adequately be 
trained in standard facilities, and on the 
other hand, open the doors to graduate 
training for all areas where there is a 
need for such training. 


“Although | would like to begin on a 
modest scale, the big open sky for 
SWCD and its relationship as an intri- 
cate part of Howard College should be 
as expansive and unlimited as the wide 
open blue skies over Big Spring, 
Texas,’ concluded Burke. 
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This shot shows the front of the USAF Medical Facility that will be used by S 
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WCD. The hospital will be used for the school’s medical programs. Hospital rooms 


will provide small classrooms or offices. The hospital offers 62,000 square feet of classrooms space. (Photo by David Partlow) 


Burke Appointed to Advisory Council on Texas Commission American Airlines Offers 


Douglas Burke, Executive Director of 
the Southwest College for the Deaf at 
Howard College in Big Spring, has been 
appointed to serve on the Texas Com- 
mission for the Deaf’s Technical Advi- 
sory Council for Planning and Opera- 
tions. 

The Advisory Council was established 
to serve as an interagency planning 
council for coordinating services to the 
Deaf, said Burke. The council is also in- 
tended to assist the Executive Director 
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of the Texas Commission for the Deaf in 
resolving differences that arise among 
state supported organizations respon- 
sible for direct extension of services to 
deaf individuals and in determining 
which agency is responsible for serving 
a multiply handicapped child, added 
Burke. 

“Serving on this council will provide 
SWCD with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the coordinating of services for 
the deaf throughout the state of Texas,”’ 
said Burke. ‘‘There has long been a 
need for interagency coordination on 
the state level to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency in the provision of 
services for the deaf,’’ concluded 
Burke. 

The Advisory Council’s membership 
consists of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, or designee; commissioner of De- 
partment of Human Resources, or de- 
signee; commissioner of Texas Re- 
habilitation Commission, or designee; 
superintendent of the Texas School for 
the Deaf, or designee; executive di- 
rector, Texas Commission for the Blind, 
or designee; one member of a college 
or university who specializes in the area 
of training for the deaf (two-year term); 
and two representatives of non-profit 
organizations which provide services to 
the deaf (two-year terms). In addition, 
the executive director may appoint rep- 
resentatives of other public or private 
agencies to serve as advisors to the 
council. 


Toll-Free TDD Services 


American Airlines has announced 
that airline reservations and information 
is now available through telecommuni- 
cations devices. The toll-free number is 
800-543-1586. In Ohio, it is 800-582- 
1573. 

The service, which began April 15, will 
be available daily from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Eastern time. 

‘American is pleased to be the first 
major airline to offer this service on a 
nationwide basis as part of our com- 
mitment to make it as easy as possible 
for everyone to travel by air,’’ Robert H. 
Phillips, American’s Vice President— 
passenger services, said. 

Phillips said specially-trained reserva- 
tions agents can transmit complete 
information on flight schedules, fares, 
seat assignments and ground arrange- 
ments such as rental cars, hotels and 
ground transportation. Reservations re- 
cords will include notations of the hand- 
icap so airport and inflight passenger 
service personnel will be aware that the 
travelers may require special assis- 
tance. 

Tickets and boarding passes will be 
available from travel agents and Ameri- 
can Airlines ticket offices. Phillips noted 
that American is able to assign seats up 
to 11 months in advance. Travel agents 
and American can give passengers all 
boarding passes ahead of time, for all 
parts of a trip on American including 
connections as well as return flights. 
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You can now call 


Merrill Lynchon TTY 


s America’s leading investment firm, 

Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North- 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu- 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914) 473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur- 
rent opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income—or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 


Free 2-Part Information Kit 


As a way of introducing you imme- 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: i 


The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 

covers such areas as: How to control risk. 

How to protect principal and earn inter- 

est. How stocks perform compared to 

other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 


Investments For a Changing Economy. 
16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni- 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac- 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 


For your free copy of this informa- 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914) 473-1488. 


2-part Investment Information Kit 


| Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill rad Streets, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 


O YES, Iam interested in increasing my investment skills and in 
i learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my | 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part | 
i Information Kit as described above. I understand that making i 
this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 


Mail today—for free 
l 


Address 
City State Zip 


TTY Phone 


Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
I 
j 
1A Account Executive: 
} 
| 
I 
| 
| 


Merrill Lyn ch 


L Mernill Lynch TAtbeeed Fenner ee Inc 


SS = es 


© Copyright 1980 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated. 
Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC). 


Cultural Arts Among The Deaf 


By ROBERT F. PANARA, Professor English and Drama 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, New York 


The recent publication of that re- 
markable novel, Roots, by Alex Haley, 
and its dramatization on national televi- 
sion has probably created more aware- 
ness of ‘‘the Black experience” in 
America than any other single work 
since 1852, when Harriet Beecher 
Stowe published Uncle Tom's Cabin. It 
is also important to note that Roots, un- 
like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was the work of 
a Black author and that Black persons 
played the leading roles on TV. This 
“cultural breakthrough” has great sig- 
nificance when we consider the state of 
the cultural arts among the deaf. 

To begin with, there is the outstand- 
ing achievement of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf which has helped awaken 
the public to Deaf Awareness. Since its 
establishment in 1967, NTD has influ- 
enced millions of hearing people, in the 
theatre and on TV. In their hands, the 
sign language of the so-called ‘‘deaf 
and dumb”’ is transformed (like ‘‘The 
Ugly Duckling’) into ‘‘a many splen- 
dored thing’’—a form of visual expres- 
sion which paints pictures in the air and 
“suits the action to the word” (as Ham- 
let advised the actors in Shakespeare’s 
play). 

Similarly, whenever they ‘‘do their 
own thing,” NTD has presented deaf- 
ness in positive ways to people unfamil- 
iar with it. They have dramatized ‘the 
deaf experience’ with such honest 
realism as to win friends and influence 
many people. And the same is true of 
the Little Theatre of the Deaf, which al- 
ways ‘‘steals our hearts away’’ with its 
light-handed and imaginative dramati- 
zation of ‘Fairy Tales” and poetry in a 
fresh and modern manner. 

In many other ways, deaf persons 
have blazed new pathways for others to 
follow in the theatre, in television and in 
the cinema. A few examples may serve 
to emphasize the value and variety of 
their individual contributions. 

Bernard Bragg has been justly called 
“The Prince of Players of the Silent 
Stage.’ He studied mime with Marcel 
Marceau in Paris and then toured the 
United States with his one-man show in 
many of the best night clubs and 
theatres. His numerous TV appearances 
include his own weekly show ‘The 
Quiet Man,” frequent performances on 
BBC programs, and as a guest on many 
popular talk shows. Bernard Bragg 
helped establish the NTD and was one 
of its brightest stars for over 10 years. 
He has gone on many world tours as our 
‘good will ambassador” in the world of 
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theatre and today, he is a world famous 
celebrity. The publication of a biog- 
raphy of his life, Signs of Silence (1974) 
is a lasting inspiration for all deaf youth 
to rise above their handicap and ‘‘aim 
for the stars.” 

Another one of our shining stars to- 
day, that can often be seen on the tele- 
vision screen, is named Linda Bove. A 
member of NTD since 1968, Linda has 
also played a leading role in produc- 
tions of the LTD. She is the first deaf 
person to appear in the longest running 
daytime TV serial, ‘‘Search For Tomor- 
row,” and she is a permanent member 
of that popular TV program for children, 
‘Sesame Street.’’ Her pretty face is 
often seen in the children’s magazine, 
“Sesame Street,’’ which also includes 
photographs of Linda’s hands forming 
words in sign language. By com- 
municating with ‘‘hands that talk,”’ 
Linda Bove is helping develop deaf 
awareness and showing how the deaf 
can contribute to the world of enter- 
tainment. 

The West Coast has been the scene of 
several other pioneering achievements 
by the deaf during the past decade. On 
November 15, 1971, Jane Wilk and Peter 
Wechsberg started the very first televi- 
sion program with newscasters who 
were deaf. This was ‘‘Newssign Four,” a 
daily news program by KRON-TV for 
deaf persons in the San Francisco Bay 
area. Jane and Peter, both former mem- 
bers of the NTD, used sign language 
and fingerspelling to communicate the 
news of the world, as well as ‘‘what was 
happening and where” in the local deaf 
community. ‘‘Newssign Four’ proved so 
successful that it was honored with an 
Emmy Award. 

Another Emmy Award went to Peter 
Wechsberg in 1973 for his documentary 
film, ‘My Eyes Are My Ears,” an NBC TV 
special which featured ‘‘success 
stories” of deaf people who have con- 
tributed to the cultural, educational and 
social growth of California. In 1975, 
Peter realized a lifelong dream by estab- 
lishing ‘“Signscope,”’ a motion picture 
production company in Portland, Ore- 
gon. This led to the production of a full- 
length movie in technicolor, ‘‘Deafula,”’ 
a spoof or satirical version of the classic 
horror film, “Dracula.” It also proved 
that the deaf artist could be as ingeni- 
ous and versatile as Mel Brooks of Hol- 
lywood, because Peter Wechsberg not 
only wrote the script but also directed 
the movie and played the leading role of 
“Deafula’’! 


One could go on and on to list many 
other breakthroughs by deaf persons 
who have earned fame on TV or the liv- 
ing stage—such as the performance of 
the comedy play, ‘‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” by the Dramatics Club of Gal- 
laudet College at the Fulton Theatre in 
New York (1943); Bruce Hlibok’s out- 
standing portrayal as the deaf teenage 
rebel in the Broadway musical, ‘“Runa- 
ways,’ which enjoyed a successful run 
of 180 performances and also went on 
national tour (1977-78); and little Jef- 
frey Bravin in the leading role of the 
CBS Special Movie, ‘“And Your Name Is 
Jonah,” which was shown on national 
television, Sunday evening, January 28, 
1979. However, a full account of all 


‘those deaf persons who deserve men- 


tion in this area of the cultural arts will 
have to wait until some historian in the 
future, hopefully a deaf person, records 
it in a book. 

Nevertheless, it is important to note 
that the deaf person who identifies with 
his deaf counterpart on stage or on 
television gets a psychological boost 
which serves to remove the ‘‘stigma’”’ of 
deafness. He discovers a ‘‘new image’”’ 
of himself—a person with self-worth, 
with greater confidence, with a more 
positive attitude toward life and society. 
And the more he studies this new image 
of himself, the stronger becomes his 
desire to seek other examples, or ‘‘role 
models,’’ of deaf persons who have 
succeeded in the various cultural arts. 

Who are these “role models’’? What 
were their cultural interests? How did 
they contribute to the cultural growth of 
the deaf—and to the greater cultural 
development of America? The list is 
long, and almost endless. As mentioned 
before, it can only be done by writing a 
complete history of the cultural 
achievements of the deaf. 

Fortunately, we are getting there— 
with every passing year, the deaf are 
getting closer to this goal. For instance, 
we now have courses in ‘‘Deaf Studies” 
at Gallaudet College and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. These 
courses focus on the image of deaf 
characters in short stories, novels, and 
plays; they also study the works of deaf 
authors—as poets, as novelists, as 
dramatists, as biographers who try to 
preserve some record of the life and 
work of deaf persons who have suc- 
ceeded in the cultural arts. One of these 
special works is The Silent Muse, an an- 
thology of prose and poetry by the deaf, 
edited by Robert Panara, Taras Denis 
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and J. H. McFarlane. Another book, No- 
table Deaf Persons, by the late Rev. 
Guilbert Braddock, is a collection of 
‘‘mini-biographies,’’ edited by a deaf 
woman, Florence Crammatte. 

Other sources of information are TV 
programs such as ‘The Captioned Eve- 
ning News” (WGBH-TV, Boston) and 
‘‘D.E.A.F. Media Productions’ (San 
Francisco). These TV programs regu- 
larly feature ‘‘Deaf Heritage,’’ which 
chronicles events and personalities in 
deaf history. The following is a brief 
sampling: 

Deaf Artist—Cadwallader Washburn 
(1860-1935), whose statues are in 
Golden Gate Park, the University of 
California and in many public places 
of San Francisco. 

Deaf Sculptor—Douglas Tilden 
(1860-1935), whose statues are in Gol- 
den Gate Park, the University of Califor- 
nia and in many public places of San 
Francisco. 

Deaf Journalist—Laura Redden Sea- 
ring (1840-1923), a war correspondent 
during the Civil War, she wrote for such 
newspapers as the St. Louis Republican 
and N.Y. Times; also published two 
books of poems and an autobiography. 

Deaf Architect—Thomas S. Marr 
(1866-1936), designed the largest hotel 
of his day in Nashville, Tennessee, as 


well as many other public buildings, in- 
cluding the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
has also helped encourage interest and 
participation in the cultural arts. At its 
national convention in 1964, it estab- 
lished the National Cultural Program. 
With Douglas Burke as its chairman, the 
NCP Committee organized a national 
network of cultural programs involving 
the ‘‘grassroots deaf” at local, state and 
regional levels. Tournaments were held 
in which the deaf competed in such ac- 
tivities as dramatics, painting, photog- 
raphy, ceramics and plastic arts, poetry 
recitals, storytelling in signs, dance and 
beauty pageants. The winners of each 
tournament were invited to participate 
in the National Cultural Program con- 
tests held during the NAD conventions. 
These national contests became known 
as the “National Culturama Program,” 
which always was the highlight of the 
NAD convention and could be com- 
pared to Hollywood’s ‘‘Academy Awards 
Night” inasmuch as the winning contes- 
tants were honored with the prized 
“Golden NADDY”’ Awards. 

Although the NAD Cultural Program 
was discontinued in 1976 because of 
waning interest and the difficulty of 
funding expenses for tournaments, its 


influence remains. This is evident in our 
deaf community theatres— The Hughes 
Memorial Theatre (Washington, D.C.); 
the Fairmount Community Theatre 
(Cleveland, Ohio); the Chicago Com- 
munity Theatre (Chicago, Illinois); the 
Hartford Thespians (Hartford, Connec- 
ticut) and several others. 

In particular, there is that group of 
deaf artists who are dedicated to the 
goal of establishing a permanent or- 
ganization toward the development of 
cultural arts of, by and for the deaf. This 
is SPECTRUM on Deaf Artist, currently 
based in Austin, Texas, with Betty Miller 
and Charles McKinney providing the 
leadership. One of SPECTRUM’s best 
promotions is their company of profes- 
sional dancers which recently made a 
successful tour and received the en- 
thusiastic acclaim of audiences and 
newspaper reviewers. 

Finally, there is that favorite of all— 
our one and only ‘‘Miss Deaf America 
Pageant”’! Initiated at the Miami Con- 
vention of the NAD in 1972, it was the 
last project added to the National Cul- 
tural Program, but it is getting bigger 
and better as more and more competi- 
tive pageants are held at the local and 
state level. Those.who are chosen to ad- 
vance to the finals at the NAD conven- 
tions not only have beauty, personality 
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and talent that are worthy of recognition 
but they also serve to inspire other tal- 
ented young deaf ladies to higher artis- 
tic goals. 

Indeed, the ‘‘Miss Deaf America 
Pageant”’ is living proof of our newest 
cultural revolution—Deaf Women’s 
Power! Not only is it evident in the grow- 
ing number of workshops on deaf wom- 
en’s advocacy and assertiveness plat- 
forms, but it is also obvious by the in- 
creasing number of deaf women who 
are making themselves seen and heard 
in Hollywood. 

One of these is Kitty O'Neill, deaf from 
infancy, who has been called ‘Hol- 
lywood’s most amazing stunt woman.” 
For many years now, Kitty O’Neill has 
been a “stand in’ for Hollywood and TV 
actresses whenever the scene proves 
dangerous to human life. Her roles in- 
clude substituting for Linda Carter 
whenever ‘‘Wonder Woman” leaps over 
rooftops or jumps down to earth from 
the 12th floor; for Lee Grant, who al- 
most drowns in the sinking Jetliner in 
“Airport 1977”; for Lisa Blount, when 
she is all ablaze with fire during a 
graveyard scene in the movie “9-30-55”; 
for Cana Wood when she is hanging out 
a window on the 10th floor in the TV 
series ‘‘Baretta’ and countless other. 

She also has set many world’s re- 
cords for speed racing on land and sea. 


Get in on the excitement! 
Subscribe now to 
Gallaudet Today, the 
quarterly magazine of 
Gallaudet College. It is 
a window on the world 
of deafness, presenting 
issues, concerns, and 
timely reporting of 
events of interest to the 
deaf community and 
its friends. 


Yearly subscriptions are 
$3.00 in the U.S. and 
$4.00 elsewhere. To 
order, return the 
attached form with 
your check to Gallaudet 
Today, Alumni/Public 
Relations Office, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington, DC 20002. 
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Her greatest triumph occured in De- 
cember 1977, when she drove ‘“‘The 
Motivator,” a rocket-powered car cost- 
ing over $350,000, over the Alford De- 
sert course in Oregon while strapped 
down in a position almost flat on her 
back. Kitty O'Neill was clocked at 513 
miles per hour, a new land speed record 
for women which beat the old record by 
200 mph! 

Another young lady making the Hol- 
lywood scene is tall, blonde Juliana 
Field who has been deaf from birth. A 
former member of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf, Juliana Field has also been 
featured on the ‘‘Captain Kangaroo” TV 
series, which won an Emmy Award, and 
a role in the Hollywood film, ‘‘Golden 
Girl,’ with Susan Anton. 

But is is not as an actress that Juliana 
Field has made the biggest break- 
through in the world of show business. 
Recently, she was named an associate 
producer at Warner Brothers TV, the 
highest position attained so far in the 
professional media by a deaf person. 
She is now working on the upcoming 
Warner Brothers film for ABC-TV, ‘‘In 
This Sign,” from Joanne Greenberg’s 
best selling novel of two deaf parents 
who raise a hearing child. 

No doubt about it—‘‘Deaf Women’s 
Power’ is on the rise. And it may be just 
the challenge that the deaf male needs 


today. If so, we can find the right man to 
help us regain our former pride and 
stature—‘‘The Incredible Hulk’’! That is 
Lou Ferrigno, another deaf person who 
has made it ‘‘big’”’ on national TV. 

Lou Ferrigno was born and raised in 
Brooklyn, New York. An ear infection at 
age 3 caused a permanent severe loss 
of hearing and made learning to speak 
quite difficult. Often finding it hard to be 
understood by his peers, Lou became 
shy and withdrawn so that at the age of 
16 he was a skinny 90 pound weakling. 

Determined to overcome his hand- 
icap and gain the respect of his peers, 
he took up “‘body-building” and quickly 
gained in height, weight and strength. 
At the age of 18, Lou won the “Teen-age 
Mr. America’ Contest. In 1973, he won 
both the Mr. America and Mr. Universe 
body-building titles. 

Today, Lou Ferrigno stands 6'5” tall, 
weighs 275 mighty pounds, and boggles 
the mind with the following meas- 
urements: Chest 59”, waist 34”, biceps 
22¥2", thighs 29”. He has co-starred in 
the movie, “Pumping Iron,’”’ with super 
champion, Arnold Schwarzeneger, and 
he played tackle for one year with the 
professional football team, the Toronto 
Argonauts, in Canada. But everyone 
knows him best as the ‘‘green giant” in 
the long running CBS-TV series, ‘The 
Incredible Hulk,’ whose worldwide fol- 
lowing and popularity may eventually 
outstrip that of Superman. 

As can be seen, the deaf have come a 
long way since they first learned the ‘3 
R’s” when the first school for the deaf 
was established in 1817, at Hartford, 
Connecticut. They have emerged from 
the dungeons of darkness and igno- 
rance to claim their rightful ‘‘place in 
the sun.” And, in doing so, they have 
made a significant contribution to the 
growth and enrichment of the cultural 
arts in America. 
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The Role Of The OVR Counselor In A Non-Residential School 


For The Deaf 


By ROCHELLE MENAHEM and JUDY SMITH 


During the past several years there 
has been a growing awareness on the 
part of educators and rehabilitation 
personnel of a need for more coopera- 
tive services to deaf students. The tran- 
sition from the sheltered school envi- 
ronment to the vast world of work is a 
difficult one for any young person; fora 
deaf young person with limited com- 
munication skills and experience, it is 
much harder yet. All too often in the 
past, vocational planning by the school 
has not included vocational rehabilita- 
tion expertise and programming. Con- 
versely, when the student came to the 
VR office, the counselor may have ne- 
glected to use the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the school staff when develop- 
ing rehabilitation programs. The stu- 
dent was faced with confusion and very 
often lost time in his transition from 
school to the world of work. Worst of all, 
some students were lost or dropped out 
in this passing of responsibilities and 
may never have received VR services. 

A child’s educational and vocational 
needs are not separate and distinct. 
They are, of course, interrelated. As 
such, educators and rehabilitation pro- 
fessionals must work together through 
a team approach. The VR counselor 
should be used as a resource person 
during the developing of the Indi- 
vidualized Education Plan. In turn, the 
school teacher and counselor should 
provide input before completion of the 
Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Plan. In this way, program continuity 
from school to employment can be 
maintained smoothly and without inter- 
ruption. 

Because of problems in these areas, 
OVR Administration in New York State 
has included a new thrust in the state 
planning which calls for a more active 
OVR role in the schools. Two outcomes 
of this movement are the special proj- 
ects at Lexington School for the Deaf 
and JHS 47, School for the Deaf. The 
project calls for an OVR counselor to be 
assigned full time to the school and to 
work with student clients only. The 
counselor's office is in the school, pro- 
viding much easier availability. 

After several months experience, as 
counselors assigned to these projects, 
we see that this availability allows for 
more frequent contacts between OVR 
and school personnel. Hence, informa- 
tion can be disseminated about what 
kinds of services can be realistically ex- 
pected from OVR. This eliminates a 
great deal of misunderstanding which 
could lead to ill will between agency 
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and school. The OVR counselor can 
provide information about evaluation, 
training programs and other services 
that are available to the student outside 
of the school situation, as well as cur- 
rent local labor market conditions. The 
OVR counselor has access to informa- 
tion about these services and facts from 
contacts in the rehabilitation commu- 
nity as well as from other OVR coun- 
selors. 

The OVR counselor should make her- 
self known and available to the students 
from early on. A counselor is trained 
and experienced in vocational guidance 
and can work directly with the students 
providing counseling services. She is 
able not only to provide active guidance 
and career exploration for students on 
the brink of some kind of vocational de- 
cision making, but she, by working with 
the younger students: 


1. Guides their career development. 
This can be done by placing an empha- 
sis on promoting self awareness. While 
elementary school children, particularly 
those in schools for the deaf, may know 
very little about job titles and qualifica- 
tions, they know a great deal more 
about work, for work is something they 
do every day in school. They perform 
many of the same tasks in the learning 
setting that workers engage in on their 
jobs.1 They copy from the blackboard, 
analyze a math problem, etc. We can 
capitalize on students’ familarity with 
and understanding of these functions to 
explore their feelings about them and, 
hence, help them to develop more of a 
self-concept in the worker's role. This 
information can also be garnered for 
later use in appropriate vocational deci- 
sion making and 


2. By observing the students as they 
“come of age’’ for OVR services, she 
can discover needs before they arise. 
Prior to the entry of VR counselors in 
the schools, high school seniors arrive 
on the doorstep of local offices of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation presenting needs 
which no existing program could re- 
spond to adequately. This might be a 
need for intensive job related remedia- 
tion, comprehensive interpreter serv- 
ices, Spanish speaking counselors or 
any one of a host of others. By becom- 
ing involved with prospective clients 
earlier on in their vocational develop- 
ment, itis hoped that such needs can be 
anticipated and effective programs can 
be developed and in place by the time 
students are ready, so that their days of 
having to ‘‘make due”’ can finally be at 


an end. Toward this end, we have asked 
several agencies in NYC to adapt their 
programs. We have worked closely with 
both school and agency staff to develop 
better techniques of working with the 
students. While these programs are still 
undergoing modification, they seem to 
be more responsive in meeting the 
needs of the youngsters. 

In her role as an educational/ 
vocational link, the counselor can use 
the field trip as a tool for career explora- 
tion. It has been our experience that a 
great deal of learning takes place when 
students are exposed to deaf role mod- 
els. As part of our projects, we have de- 
veloped a series of visits to job sites 
where successful deaf adults are work- 
ing. The students are able to communi- 
cate easily with the worker who can ex- 
plain his job, in ways students can un- 
derstand. More importantly, however, 
the students have a chance to see first 
hand that it is possible for them to grow 
up, obtain employment and function in- 
dependently. The VR counselor accom- 
panying the students points out job 
variables using the data, people, things 
category framework developed by the 
DOT. We also ask questions of the deaf 
employee such as where he went to 
school, how he got the job, and how he 
handles communication problems on 
the job. These field visits are followed 
up by in class discussion using various 
exercises to reinforce information 
learned and to help students clarify 
their own feelings about the particular 
kind of work. 

Once students reach a point where 
they can benefit from more indi- 
vidualized and structured experiences, 
the OVR counselor in the school can 
continue to be helpful in a number of 
ways. Work tryouts and diagnostic vo- 
cational evaluations are but two of the 
ways in which a youngster might ex- 
plore his interests and abilities in many 
different work areas. After completion 
of initial exploration, a student may feel 
ready to make a specific vocational de- 
cision. This might involve training for a 
particular job, a more generalized col- 
lege curriculum in preparation for a ten- 
tative choice, an immediate job or some 
other option. Again, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the OVR counselor to discuss var- 
ious choices with the client until a goal 
is reached that appears to be in his best 
interest. After a choice is made, it is up 
to the counselor to help the student see 
it through. This is accomplished 
through continued guidance and, often, 
may include the provision of other ser- 
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vices such as financial sponsorship, 
other diagnostic services, physical res- 
toration and job development to name 
but a few. During the program, the 
counselor can follow the student’s 
progress by on site visits, and report 
back to the school. If difficulties are en- 
countered, the counselor can arrange 
for more cooperative efforts between 
school and agency. Finally, the coun- 
selor can assist the school personnel in 
interpreting the results of evaluations, 
so that planning can be developed for 
the students. 

Even here, the work of the OVR coun- 
selor does not end. The deaf, like their 
hearing peers, do not live in a vacuum. 
They may live with parents, associate 
with friends and are surrounded by a 
community that includes businesses, 
schools, libraries, and other services. 
To maximize the success of the rehabili- 
tation process the counselor must se- 
cure a commitment from those who 
touch the lives of our clients to help us 
so that our clients can, in turn, help 
themselves. Parent workshops, family 
counseling and community education 
are all integral parts of successful re- 
habilitation. Cooperation is truly the 
name of the game. 

While understanding all of the con- 
cepts discussed in this paper, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that “‘picking 
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California Bill Introduced 
To Allow Deaf Jurors 


On March 12, Assemblyman Terry 
Goggin (D-San Bernardino) introduced 
legislation that would end California’s 
discrimination against deaf persons 
wishing to serve on juries. Introduction 
of the bill was motivated by recent court 
decisions which upheld the state law 
that excluded deaf people from serving 
as jurors. 

In introducing the bill, Goggin said, 
“The exclusion of all deaf and hearing 
impaired persons from jury duty reflects 
a prejudice that deaf persons cannot in- 
telligently participate in the judicial 
process. Like so many prejudices, this 
belief does not conform to the reality 
that many deaf people are eminently 
qualified to serve.” 


an occupation”’ is not a once ina 


lifetime decision. Career evolvement is 
a developmental, dynamic, comprehen- 
sive process that extends over a long 
period of time.2 Career guidance and 
vocational rehabilitation must be tooled 
up to deal with it accordingly. 
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“The Paralyzer’ 


This contention is supported by expe- 
rience in the State of Washington, 
where a deaf man was recently em- 
panelled as a juror in a criminal case. 
There was no problem in his following 
the proceedings with the aid of a sign 
language interpreter. Previously, many 
deaf persons have served as witnesses 
in trials and as jurors in civil cases. 
There have never been complaints that 
the interpreter distracted the jurors or 
obstructed the proceedings in any way. 

Goggin cited the Department of Re- 
habilitation’s estimate of over 1,500,000 
deaf or severely hearing impaired per- 
sons in California to illustrate the mag- 
nitude of the problem, calling the intent 
of his bill ‘“‘a simple matter of basic 
human rights.” 

The legislation is sponsored by the 
California Association of the Deaf. 
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Report To The Task Force To Examine 
The Role Of The Center School For The Deaf In Pennsylvania 


This Task Force is convened to con- 
sider the role of the Center School for 
deaf children in Pennsylvania and to 
develop guidelines for the placement of 
deaf children in appropriate programs. 
The Task Force must not only consider 
these issues within the mandate of PL 
94-142, but it must also address itself to 
the larger question of what education 
best serves the needs of deaf children. 
There is no national or state-wide con- 
sensus concerning either the interpreta- 
tion of PL 94-142, or concerning what 
constitutes an ‘“‘appropriate’’ education 
for deaf children. | would like to present 
to the Task Force information relevant 
to these two critical issues. 

At the December Task Force meeting, 
a participant asked me why | would 
consider it appropriate for a normal 
deaf child to attend a school for the 
deaf. It seems to me necessary that 
those who may well be determining the 
educational future of our deaf children 
understand the reasons why many par- 
ents, educators and the vast majority or 
organizations representing the deaf 
consider center schools an appropriate 
placement for many deaf children. It is 
also important that members of the 
Task Force recognize Pennsylvania’s in- 
terpretation of PL 94-142 particularly 
regarding ‘‘Least Restrictive Environ- 
ment’’ is an interpretation not reflected 
in the policy of other states, and is seri- 
ously questioned by many who are con- 
cerned about the educational well- 
being of all handicapped children. 

Several issues in PL 94-142 directly 
concern this Task Force. PL 94-142 in- 
sures a free appropriate education for 
all handicapped children. It mandates a 
continuum of placements about which 
all parents are to be informed. It pro- 
vides parents and, when appropriate, 
the child himself the opportunity to be 
actively involved in determining an edu- 
cational placement. PL 94-142 man- 
dates the inclusion of handicapped 
adults in all educational programs for 
the handicapped. The law also makes it 
possible for parents to mainstream their 
handicapped children if they consider it 
appropriate. The term mainstreaming is 
never used in the law; ‘‘Least Restrictive 
Environment” is mentioned only once 
and never actually defined in the law. 

Pennsylvania's interpretation of 
“Least Restrictive Environment” is not 
the standard one. Rather than an 
equally accessible continuum of place- 
ments, Pennsylvania has established a 
hierarchy of placements in which the 
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Center School, evidently still consid- 
ered by many a custodial institution, is 
located at the bottom (next to 
‘“hhomebound’’) and regarded the least 
desirable placement. Many educational 
administrators in Pennsylvania believe 
that this hierarchy is mandated by PL 
94-142. Many educational adminis- 
trators in Pennsylvania believe that 
“Least Restrictive Environment’? man- 
dates some form of mainstreaming as 
always being the preferred placement. 
Many educational administrators in 
Pennsylvania believe that the law re- 
quires schools for the deaf to be re- 
served for deaf children who are less 
able or multihandicapped. In fact, none 
of these present policies in Pennsyl- 
vania is mandated by PL 94-142. On the 
contrary, these policies often result in 
de facto placement by category since 
what is considered a desirable place- 
ment is essentially decided in advance 
by the Department of Special Education 
and placement by category is most de- 
finitely a violation of PL 94-142. 

In most cases, the handicapped child 
is placed in the local program provided 
by the Intermediate Unit often entirely 
because these programs are housed in 
hearing schools. The Intermediate Unit 
really makes the placement decision, 
and invariably chooses itself. Appropri- 
ate program becomes no more than a 
synonym for local program. The wishes 
of the parent and often of the child him- 
self are consistently disregarded. The 
only real right parents have is the right 
to agree with the decision of the local 
Intermediate Unit. 

The State Department of Education 
has clearly expressed the view that 
schools for the deaf are a placement for 
children who cannot be mainstreamed 
rather than children who should not be 
mainstreamed. Mr. Makuch refers to 
schools for the deaf as “‘segregated’”’ 
facilities. Since deaf children are not a 
racial group, nor are they compelled to 
attend a school for the deaf, the term 
““segregated’”’ is inaccurate. Its use 
however, does suggest a very pejorative 
attitude towards schools for the deaf, an 
attitude which is consistent with Penn- 
sylvania’s interpretation of PL 94-142 
and its subsequent placement of deaf 
children. 

It is the view of many educators, ad- 
ministrators and parents, that Pennsyl- 
vania’s interpretation and implementa- 
tion of “Least Restrictive Environment” 
is inconsistent with the intention of PL 
94-142. Pennsylvania policy reflects 


almost no participation from the con- 
sumer, the deaf adult, whose more rele- 
vant perspective is in fact ignored. 
Pennsylvania policy effectively excludes 
the parent, whose informed understand- 
ing of his deaf child’s needs is consid- 
ered less relevant than the views of an 
educational administrator. Pennsyl- 
vania policy represents also an incom- 
plete understanding of deafness and 
the needs of deaf children. Anyone who 
is sensitive to the needs of handicapped 
children knows that what constitutes 
the ‘‘Least Restrictive Environment” for 
one child might well constitute the most 
restrictive environment for another. A 
normal deaf child has the same needs, 
capabilities and rights as a hearing 
child. But to recognize that a deaf child 
is normal by no means suggests that he 
should be mainstreamed. Because he is 
deaf, his needs, capabilities and rights 
must be met with a sensitive under- 
standing of his handicap. 

Deaf children cannot hear. They 
statistically have only a 4% chance of 
learning to speak coherently and func- 
tionally understand human speech. In a 
hearing environment, a deaf child is 
physically present, but emotionally and 
intellectually absent. He understands 
NOTHING that is happening around him 
unless it is interpreted to him in sign, 
and no interpreter can possibly make 
available to him all that surrounds a 
hearing child in the hearing world. 
Deafness is, by its very nature, isolating. 
A deaf child’s education must provide 
every opportunity to minimize this isola- 
tion. Only when a deaf child is in an en- 
vironment where he can communicate 
and interact with a great variety of 
people through sign is this environemnt 
“normal” or the ‘‘Least Restrictive Envi- 
ronment,’ an environment where he 
can grow normally, develop his cap- 
abilities and become integrated emo- 
tionally and psychologically. Such a- 
total environment provides a non-oral 
deaf child his best opportunity to be- 
come part of the larger culture. 

It is important to accept the fact that 
deafness cannot be “overcome;”’ it is ir- 
reversible. Deaf children will become 
deaf adults and will naturally spend a 
good part of their lives with other deaf 
people. All of us quite naturally spend 
our time with people we can communi- 
cate with and compete with equally as 
peers. Such is the case with deaf 
people, and no amount of mainstream- 
ing can change this. To help a deaf child 
become integrated in our culture by 
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placing him in a world that he cannot 
understand and that cannot understand 
him is sentimental nonsense that can 
have profoundly serious psychological 
and educational consequences. 

A deaf child’s best chance of becom- 
ing a productive citizen both personally 
and professionally depends upon his 
being educated in an environment 
where he can have good adult models, a 
large community to interact with, an 
appropriate and continuous academic 
education, counseling, a rich variety of 
non-classroom school experiences and 
opportunities for leadership. These op- 
portunities are available to every hear- 
ing child in every hearing school. These 
opportunities are available to deaf chil- 
dren at a school for the deaf. 

Though Intermediate Unit programs 
are variable in their services, they gen- 
erally offer the self-contained class- 
room for the non-oral deaf child. There 
are perhaps 5 to 10 children in a class 
and a teacher of the deaf. In some In- 
termediate Unit programs, this consti- 
tutes the total number of human beings 
with whom the child can communicate 
easily and naturally in the whole course 
of the school year. There is no Inter- 
mediate, Unit program with more than 
four or five classrooms for the deaf— 
perhaps 40 students compared to sev- 
eral hundred hearing students—in the 
same school. Proximity does not consti- 
tute integration. These deaf children are 
in fact isolated and deprived, both lin- 

®guistically and socially. 

No Intermediate Unit has any real re- 
lation with deaf adults; the children 
never interact with deaf adults to give 
them a sense of pride, personal integra- 
tion and exposure to fluent sign. With- 
out other deaf children and deaf adults, 
these children are not given the essen- 
tial ingredients necessary to developing 
a sense of identity. 

When the deaf children go to the 
cafeteria, they sit apart. If there is a sign- 
ing adult with them, he decides what 
shall and what shall not be interpreted 
for the children. In fact, the deaf chil- 
dren in the self-contained classroom 
cannot communicate with the other 
teachers, other children, sports 
coaches, dietician, maintenance men, 
in short anyone who doesn’t know sign 
language. Truly integrated participation 
in art, assemblies, gym, recreation does 
not exist. How many deaf varsity 
athletes are there in the Intermediate 
Units? How many deaf children are in 
leadership roles in hearing schools? In 
many cases, the hearing schools are 
barely hospitable to their deaf students. 
Neither the principal nor the staff care 
to have any relation to the deaf children. 
These children are tolerated, not inte- 
grated. Their essential needs, socially, 
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psychologically and linguistically are 
not being served. 

Schools for the deaf provide an envi- 
ronment and staff that are specifically 
geared to serve the total needs of deaf 
children. Technologically, schools for 
the deaf are capable of providing 
sophisticated aids suitable for the spe- 
cial communication and_ curricular 
needs of deaf children. These expensive 
teaching aids, accoustical controls and 
audiological maintenance _ services 
which deaf children require can be pro- 
vided by schools for the deaf because 
the large student population can sup- 
port this expensive equipment. For an 
Intermediate Unit to supply _ this 
technology in possibly 10 different 
places at the same time is financially in- 
feasible. 

This large deaf student population 
base is fundamental to all the explicit 
and implicit services provided by 
schools for the deaf. It is particularly 
relevant in the area of 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty facing 
deaf children is the acquisition of lan- 
guage. Research indicates that if deaf 
children can acquire fluent language 
through sign, their entire development 
can be normal. Research also indicates 
that language for all children is ac- 
quired the same way—through interac- 
tion and exposure. At a school for the 
deaf, a deaf child can be inundated with 
language because his interaction and 
language exposure is potentially unlim- 
ited. He can sign with his classmates, 
his teacher and all the other children in 
the school. He can sign with all the 
teachers, the principal, the food service 
personnel, the librarian, the sports 
coaches—he can sign with everyone. 
Deaf children require this opportunity to 
develop the language skills that will 
make it possible for them to function as 
intellectual equals of their hearing 
peers. 

In the total community of a school for 
the deaf, a deaf child has the opportu- 
nity for the same wide and various life 
available to hearing children at a hear- 
ing school. He can belong to clubs and 
sports teams as an equal. He can go to 
parties and dances and fully participate. 
He can be a leader because he can 
compete equally with his peers. The 
unwritten curriculum that comprises a 
large part of a school child’s life is 
available to the deaf child. His school 
time outside of class is not isolated and 
alone. And because he is inundated 
with people, his social development will 
be normal. 

Because a school for the deaf is a 
center for the deaf community, a deaf 
child can see and interact with deaf 
adults. At school, he can see deaf adults 
in positions of authority. He needs these 
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models so that he can grow up believing 
that he too can become a successful 
citizen both personally and profession- 
ally. 

But perhaps, just as important, at a 
school for the deaf, a deaf child can be- 
long, and not be an outsider, part of a 
small group of children who are ‘‘dif- 
ferent.’’ A school for the deaf offers a 
deaf child the chance to be a child, not 
just a deaf child; it offers him the 
chance to grow and thrive as a whole 
human being. 

This is not to suggest that all deaf 
children should be educated at a school 
for the deaf. First of all, schools for the 
deaf themselves can provide some 
structured mainstreaming opportunities 
for children who can benefit from this 
experience. Some oral and non-oral 
deaf children can be successfully and 
fully mainstreamed with appropriate 
supportive services. Deaf children with 
enough oral functioning can be appro- 
priately served in a self-contained class- 
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room. And many deaf children—able, 
intelligent, emotionally stable deaf 
children—can benefit from an educa- 
tion at a school for the deaf. Every deaf 
child is different, and may well need dif- 
ferent educational environments at dif- 
ferent stages as his development. Be- 
cause no deaf child can be categorized, 
there is no legitimate method for writing 
guidelines in advance to determine 
what placement is best for what deaf 
child. 


It is, however, legitimate for a parent 
to have the major role in choosing his 
child’s educational placement. PL 
94-142 was intended to extend, not to 
limit, the parent’s input in determining 
his handicapped child’s education, and 
that is entirely appropriate. Parents 
know most intimately what their deaf 
children need, and their experience and 
understanding must be trusted and re- 
spected. Certainly parents differ in their 
views concerning the needs of deaf 
children. Parents differ also in their 
views concerning the needs of hearing 
children, but the State does not inter- 
fere with the parents of hearing chil- 
dren. It is an intrusion and unwarranted 
for the State to willfully usurp the 
proper role of the parent by denying any 
parent his right to decide what educa- 
tion is best for his child. 


In view of this discussion, | am asking 
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NTID Offers Checklist 
On Mainstreaming Hearing 
Impaired 


A new, free checklist on mainstream- 
ing hearing impaired students in regular 
classrooms is available from the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID). 

Developed by Drs. Milo E. Bishop and 
T. Alan Hurwitz, NTID dean and as- 
sociate dean respectively, the checklist 
covers the major concerns teachers and 
school administrators now have as they 
consider ways to mainstream in their 
schools. 

The new checklist summarizes 11 
years of experience and research at 
NTID—a world model for mainstream- 
ing and the aural rehabilitation of 
hearing-impaired people. 


the Task Force to consider the following 
recommendations: 

1. That Pennsylvania recognize that 
what constitutes the ‘Least Restrictive 
Environment” for any handicapped 
child depends entirely upon that child’s 
specific individual needs; 

2. That the hierarchy of placements 
established by the State Department of 
Education be replaced by a continuum 
of placements that are equally consid- 
ered and equally accessible; 

3. That parents have the prerogative 


Located on the campus of Rochester 
(N.Y.) Institute of Technology, NTID is 
the world’s largest technical college for 
the deaf as well as the only post- 
secondary institution where large num- 
bers of deaf students regularly attend 
classes with hearing students. To date, 
more than 2,500 deaf students have 
shared the mainstreaming experience 
at RIT. 


The checklist is free by writing to: 
Public Information Office 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, NY 14623 


Please include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


and right to place their deaf child in the 
program which they believe speaks 
most appropriately to his present spe- 


‘cific needs; 


4. That schools for the deaf be con- 
sidered an appropriate placement for 
many normal deaf children because of 
their severe communication handicap; 

5. That the only guidelines for the 
placement of deaf children be the pres- 
ent specific needs of the individual deaf 
child. 

Thank you very much. 
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LETTERS 
To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the article on ‘Deaf 
People Working in U.S. Post Office” in 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, November 1979 
issue, | would like to say something that 
may help other deaf people to be aware 
of some issues involved. 

| am deaf and am now working in the 
Post Office. There are many things 
which | was not aware of before accept- 
ing the position, especially from the De- 
partment of Rehabilitative Services 
(DRS). When | first applied for the job, | 
had to go through many DRS proce- 
dures; like filling out the application, in- 
terviewing, taking evaluation tests and 
taking a tour of the post office. | asked a 
lot of questions, which | wanted an- 
swers to. | was expected to work 
weekends and overtime; the benefits 
were explained and so forth. | was re- 
quired to work overtime after the an- 
nouncements were made on very short 
notice, even if | didn’t want overtime. 
DRS also said that if | worked 
weekends, | would have long weekends 
off once in a while. That has never hap- 
pened. 

What | think DRS tried to do was to 
‘‘nush’’ a program for deaf people and 
get all the credit for doing a “good job”’ 
without thinking through all the issues. 

Another thing | do not understand is 
that when some deaf people stop by to 
apply for the job at the Post Office, the 
Post Office sends them to DRS. 
Shouldn’t we have the freedom of 
choice to go to the Post Office to apply 
or to ask them to help? 

| know that | should feel lucky to have 
a job with the Post Office. There are 
many good things about the job, like the 
money and the benefits, but there are 
also many frustrations. 

The Post Office sent some super- 
visors to sign language classes. That is 
very helpful, but it is not helpful enough 
because we work most of the time with 
supervisors who don't go to the classes. 
When we work overtime, our regular 
supervisor goes home and we have dif- 
ferent supervisors on other shifts who 
do not know sign language. This 
creates some problems. 

In addition to this sign language 
class, | think the supervisors need to 
take another course to understand the 
psychology of deafness or some kind of 
special training to know about deaf- 
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ness. This would improve the working 
relationship between the deaf em- 
ployees and supervisors and | feel this is 
one of the most important things on the 
job. 

Also, there are special events like 
homecoming and signed plays that 
come once a year. If we want time off to 
go to one of the activities, we have to 
use annual leave. Usually, most of us 
would stay and work for 2 day and then 
take annual leave. We normally would 
fill out the annual leave form as soon as 
we find out about the event. The Post 
Office requires two weeks notice, how- 
ever, and sometimes we do not know 
about the activity two weeks before. It is 
not the Post Office’s fault, but we have 
tried our best to work it out with Post 
Office and it has never worked out. The 
Post Office is not very flexible in this 
respect. 


This whole problem of annual leave 
was one of those things that was not 
explained to us either. We had no way of 
knowing about this policy. This policy 
or other personnel policies should be 
available to us in books, brochures or 
written down and distributed to us so 
we would know or understanding what 
these policies are. 


On another example, there are three 
(3) kinds of employees; casuals, part- 
time flexible (PTF) and full-time em- 
ployees (regulars). Casuals are em- 
ployees who are on training probation, 
usually for 90 days. For our program, we 
had six months probation. If we were 
not qualified after the probation, we 
were dismissed (laid off). Once we’re 
found to be qualified, we become part- 
time flexible. After this, it usually takes 
about 18 months to two years to be- 
come regulars depending on the 
number of openings. Casuals are not 


entitled to the benefits, retirement and . 


so forth. Part-time flexibles are. The 
casuals and PTF can not take annual 
leave (vacation) during the holiday week 
because the regulars have first choice 
depending on the seniority. Casuals and 
PTF are required to work on all holidays 
even if our regular off day falls on holi- 
days. The regulars do not have to work 
on holidays unless they want to. | do not 
really Know that much about regulars 
since | do not have any books to know 
about the facts. | am PTF as of now. 


Another thing that concerns me is the 
pressure to ‘‘get the job done” that the 
Post Office puts on us. Sometimes | 
think that the Post Office cares more 
about the ‘‘sacks of mail than our 
health.’”’ They push harder and harder 
when they get behind and this concerns 


e. 

All in all, there are many advantages 
to work in the Post Office. There are 
several disadvantages, too, however, | 
felt that it was important to make people 
aware of these. | hope my thoughts will 
be helpful to the Post Office, DRS and to 
other deaf people who might be consid- 
ering working at the Post Office. 

Ollie McCray 
2426 Vernon Road 
Richmond, Virginia 


* % * 


It Must Be Thanksgiving 


Dear Editor: 


Turkeys, turkeys, turkeys—deafness 
has more than its share. Now, turkey 
has two definitions, and the reference 
made here is not to the big bird but to 
the professional flop. 

When | was a student, a fellow stu- 
dent, not in my program, asked me why 
there were so many turkeys in deafness. 
| wasn’t fond of his question because 
deafness was my chosen field of study, 
but | knew he was right. Others had 
asked me the same question. 

Why are there so many turkeys in 
deafness? Why are incompetent indi- 
viduals not dismissed as readily as they 
are in other professional fields? Why do 
| so often hear, “Il hired him or her be- 
cause he/she was the only applicant.” 

Does the lack of professional stan- 
dards in many areas of deafness and/or 
the communication problems of deaf 
clients provide a haven for those who 
do not strive for excellence? And what 
about excellence—do deaf individuals 
not have the same right to be served by 
“competent and knowledgeable’ pro- 
fessionals? Why is incompetence toler- 
ated? Why is so little said about it? 

Undoubtedly, the shortage of well- 
trained professionals to serve the deaf 
contributes greatly to the existence 
and/or survival of turkeys in deafness. 
For many positions, once applicants 
who do not possess the basic skills 
needed to serve the deaf are eliminated, 
there is often little or no competition for 
the position. Many positions are filled, 
by default, by untrained individuals. It is, 
of course, the deaf person who pays the 
price for such a state of affairs. Compe- 
tition for positions is important and es- 
sentially productive. More programs 
need to be established to train profes- 
sionals for work with the deaf. 
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Few professionals (deaf or hearing) 
will speak up or speak out on this issue 
though it is discussed within the ranks. 
The fear of losing funding which is in 
short supply keeps one from admitting 
that an inadequate job is being done. 
The real problem is, of course, that 
there is often not enough money or 
trained professionals to do an adequate 
job. 

Likewise, few deaf consumers will 
speak up or speak out on this issue 
either, though they, too, discuss it 
among themselves. For if deaf consum- 
ers criticize a service or a service pro- 
vider, they run the risk of losing the 
service or the service provider's posi- 
tion altogether. But deaf consumers 
need to speak up, for if funds for ser- 
vices continue to be limited, they should 
demand better services for their dollars. 

Parents and interested others often 
lack an awareness of the present state 
of affairs. Their support is needed to 
bring about change in this area. 

We need more trained manpower in 
deafness, and more programs to train 
professionals to work with the deaf. We 
also need to establish professional 
standards in many areas of deafness. 
But, most importantly, we need to stop 
settling for less than the best! 

Marie A. Curtis, Ed.D. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


* * * 


WFD Endorses Symbol 


Dear Editor: 


| would like to proudly announce the 
culmination of two and a half years of 
work toward the establishment of the In- 
ternational Symbol for Deafness. Mr. 
Yerker Andersson, vice president of the 
World Federation of the Deaf (WFD), 
and Task Force member, stated recently 
that the WFD has officially endorsed a 
symbol that will represent deafness on 
an international level. The symbol is the 
original symbol ‘‘A’’ that the Task Force 
for the International Symbol for Deaf- 
ness selection, but with some modifica- 
tions. 

The cooperation between Gallaudet 
College, The Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf and the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf enabled the symbol for 
deafness to become a reality. Many 
people throughout the world have con- 
tributed both their time and ideas to this 
most successful endeavor. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
intends to make an official announce- 
ment very soon that will formally intro- 
duce the symbol to the deaf and hearing 
communities of the United States. THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will be printing an ar- 
ticle on this topic, and it is expected that 
other publications will soon follow suit. 
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Enclosed is a sample of what the ‘“‘In- 
ternational Symbol for Deafness” will 
look like. The symbol will be printed in 
white on a dark blue background. Mr. 
Jack Weiss, JACK WEISS ASSOCIATES, 
has been in charge of seeing to it that 
the slight revisions were made that the 
WFD had requested for the symbol. 
Other symbols may exist that illustrate 
deafness; however, this symbol is the 
one that has been designated by the 
WFD as the officially recognized symbol 
for deafness worldwide. 


The suggested symbol design uses 
were created by our Task Force, many 
years ago, as ideas of how the symbol 
for deafness could most appropriately 
benefit deaf people throughout the 
world. Naturally, there are probably 
many more suitable ways that a symbol 
for deafness could be used. The follow- 
ing are some examples of how a symbol 
may be best utilized. 


e CARD USED IN WALLET NEXT TO 


THE DRIVER’S LICENSE 
(for use in case of accident or other 
identification) 


e SYMBOL AIRED PRIOR TO TELE- 
CAST SHOWING PROGRAMS 
CAPTIONED OR INTERPRETED FOR 
THE DEAF 


e SYMBOL USED IN TV AND MOVIE 
LISTINGS HIGHLIGHTING THE FACT 
THAT A PROGRAM IS CAPTIONED 
OR INTERPRETED FOR THE HEAR- 
ING/IMPAIRED 


e SYMBOL SHOWING A CENTRALIZED 
EMERGENCY TTY NUMBER _IN 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


e SYMBOL ON POSTER CARDS IN 
AIRPORTS AND LIBRARIES  DE- 
SIGNATING TTY ACCESSIBILITY 


e SYMBOL ON ROAD SIGNS NEAR 
DEAF SCHOOLS OR WHERE DEAF 
CHILDREN PLAY 


PLASTIC SYMBOL CARDS TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE EVENT THAT A FIRE 
SHOULD OCCUR. THE DEAF PER- 
SON COULD THEN BE EASILY 
NOTIFIED BY THE HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT 


e SMALL SYMBOL LAPEL PIN 
(size of the NAD lapel pin emblem) 


A deaf person now is enabled to iden- 
tify himself or herself as having a hear- 
ing loss, and can now do so in an effi- 
cient and effective manner. Obviously, 
the deaf person is entitled to convey 
this information at his or her own dis- 
cretion, and hence will not be forced 
into using an identifying symbol. If you 
should have any questions regarding 
the symbol for deafness | would be most 
pleased to answer them. Thank you for 
your interest and involvement in this ef- 
fort. 


Herbert C. Bounds Pearson 
Chairman, The Task Force 
International Symbol for Deafness 


Washington, D.C. 
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NATIONAL DEAF BOWLING ASSOCIATION - 
Bos a 16th ANNUAL 
, . .WORLD’S DEAF CHAMPIONSHIP 

ig BOWLING TOURNEY 


Page aes (ABC SANCTIONED) + 
. JULY 7 thru JULY 12,1980 =, 


DON CARTER’S 


ALL STAR LANES - WEST 


10920 Composite Drive 
(West-Walnut Hill & Stemmons Frwy.) 


Dallas, Texas 75220 


$15,000 cuaranteen prize Funns £15,000 


16th Annual 
World's Deaf Championship 
PRIZES (Based on 192 Entries) 
1st $ 1000 (Donated by D.A.D.) ° 
2nd 760(*$150) 6th 360(*S 6O) 


Sponsored by 


DALLAS All Trophies * 


Donated by 


ASSOCIATION 


OF THE DEAF Individual 


Donors 


+ + + + + He H 
+ + + + H H F 


8th Annual 
Four Pores Team-Doubles- ee 


Admission Tickets 


00.00 Donated by D.A 
id eee coo ma ins Ma: bees “trae 
Entry Fee: $11.00 Per Man, Per Event BONUS—Combo Tickets 
Before June 7, 1980 


yousavesis.00 *25 


3rd 6O0(*$100) 6th 300(°$ 50 


d 1.00 Per Man, Ai-Events 
4th 400(*$100) 7th 260(*$ 60) 


DEADLINE MAY 26, 1980 


5th Annual 
National Deaf Masters Tournament 
(Optional) 


AFTER June 7, 1980 *3O 


Mo Refund After June 7th 
(Double Elimination — Bracket System) 
$600.00 Donated by D.A.D. 
Entry Fee: $28.00 
DEADLINE: JULY ©, 1980— 1:00 P.M. 


EACH TICKET FULL PRICE 
BOUGHT SEPARATE 


Special Bonus Ticket $95 


"GeneWernen NOBA Secretary RouertJ, Weed. Charman” | “BOWLERS SPECIAL” Before June 7, 1980 
Oemer. cote 90237” Dallas, Texas 76206 $ 1 goo vaaarabash be cecal Se Deat, inc. 
TTY (303) 771-9018 TTY (214) 626-2014 4216 Maple A’ Deiles, Texas, 75219 


ve. 
TTY 1-214-321-6967 


NATIONAL DEAF WOMEN'S BOWLING ASSOCIATION 


Texas National Sle-Pitch Softball 6th ANNUAL HEADQUARTERS: 
Saly 46-6, 1980. BOWLING TOURNAMENT a1D) 


ee ee 8380 Amesbary Br. He. 409 


foxes T6906 TTY 1-214-601-8914 WIBC Sanctioned 


panias associariow or tax Dear| July 7 thru July 12, 1980 Dunie v 


3800 W. N.W. Hwy. Dallas, Texas 75220 


PAAR RARER 
renenter Jeiy oetannait, ww | Hart Bowl Bowling Lanes real (204) 389.066 
a 3641 West N.W. Hwy. 
Dallas, Texas 75220 FoR OWA sown TouRuuey 
Mrs. Nanoy L. Buckmaster 
$ +] 
1,300.00 GUARANTEED PRIZE FUND rae tetas 
2% = Bth Annual Doubles-Gingles * BSthAnnuelNDWBA .  — — — sseeeeessess “4 
Sth Annual Four-Women Team : QUEENS TOURNAMENT 
"900.00 Donated by D.A.D. * ‘400.00 Donated by D.A.D. 
Cpe we 
DOUBLES - SINGLES - TEAM * Bb ae cea FOR LOCAL TOURNAMENT INFORMATION: 
‘ (Each Bowler per event) a Bg er pe Queene os Mrs. Joan Picou 
Prize Fee ¢ 4.50 a Double Eliminetion Breoket Qystem 
Bowing Fea 3.90 Prize Fee 616.00 14032 aaa pap tia 1065 
¥ Total Woe 4 Posen Fee 3.00 TTY 244-690-9172 
Al Evente - 1.00 optional iii ear deealiewain wo pen Per Come rae 
DEADLINE: May 26, 1980 bred lt ceeding 


Coach Minter should be commended for a job very well done in molding this fine 
USA soccer team. He is a PE instructor and soccer coach at Gallaudet College. Also 
thanks should go to Francisco “Paco” Cordero of Laurel, Maryland for his great 
help as assistant coach. A native of Costa Rica, he really helped greatly with his 
Spanish translation at the Mexican Olympic Center where the USA Team resided 
during the tournament. Paco is a counselor in Vocational Rehabilitation in Balti- 
more, Maryland. And Special thanks should go to Ted Staroyiannis who served 
capably as trainer of the USA team. He came to Gallaudet College from Athens, 
Greece, and is now a dormitory counselor and assistant soccer coach at the Marie 
H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf. 

We are still reliving great memories of Mexico City. We had a wonderful experi- 
ence. We enjoyed the soccer games, the beautiful Mexican Olympic Center, the 
hotel accommodation at Alameda Hotel, the meals, the sightseeing, the pyramids 
tour, dining in the natural cave, the Copandes Congress and the hospitality of the 
Mexican local deaf committee. 


Photos in this sports story were 
taken by Charles L. Shoup of Mc- 
Lean, Virginia. He is instructor at 
Visual Communication Center, Gal- 
laudet College. He was official pho- 
tographer of the USA contingent 
that went to Mexico City. 


We Showed Them In Mexico City 


World Games for the Deaf Qualifying Tournament in Soccer, 


February 13-17, 1980 
By Marty Minter, USA Coach 


The soccer tournamentin Mexico City ZR a aay | AL 
was an exciting and rewarding one for 
the USA team, signifying the rapid 
growth and development of soccer 
among the USA deaf population. This 
USA team consisted of 15 players from 
17 to 34 years of age. 

The team had only two actual days of 
training before departing for Mexico 
City. The team was expected to train for 
at least four more days in the high al- 
titude of Mexico City prior to the start of 
the qualifying games. Unfortunately, 
upon arrival on February 11, the team 
was notified that it must play its first 
game on Wednesday with the powerful 
host team, Mexico. We were further 
notified that on Friday we would then 
play Australia. 

This USA team, with only one day of 
practice in this limited oxygen environ- 
ment, took on Mexico. The Mexican 
team had trained for five months to- 


seen NE 


Manuel Lopez (No. 11), Paul Kaufman, 


(10), Dan Goldschmidt (12), Re 


win over Australia. 


gether under careful training condi- 
tions. 

Well, the result was obvious, but the 
U.S.A. team came out of the game with 
much admiration and respect. We lost 
to Mexico, 4-0, but the score was not 
indicative of the contest. It was only 
1-0, at halftime and it remained that 
way for much of the second half. It took 
a penalty kick against the USA team to 
really change the tempo of the game. 

There are no excuses offered for our 
loss, Mexico (tournament winner) had 
an outstanding team. But.one ques- 
tion that all of the USA team members 
pondered, ‘What if we could have 
trained under favorable conditions for 
the five months?” 


= # 
Manuel Lopez of Venice, California, kicked his 


second goal in the game with 112 minutes left to 
help the USA soccer team defeat Australia, 5-4. 
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SECOND USA SOCCER TEAM AT WORLD GAMES—The members of the USA team that showed ‘em at 
Mexico City, left to right: adel Pa Bartholomew. Kneeling— Ted Staroyiannis (trainer), Rod Keister, 


Wes Hawkins and David Murray. Standing—Stephen Rute (3), 
David Meredith (14), Ward Pettis (19), Emmanuel Dadzie, Rafael Pinchas (manager), Nelson Gallagher 
ie Hines (18), Armindo DaSilva (6), Francisco Cordero (assistant coach), 
and Marty Minter (head coach). Missing—Allen Talbert. This photo was taken after their well-deserved 


| guess the test for our truly gutsy 
team was in the Australian game. After 
only one day of rest, we had to play an 
Australian team which had five days to 
train in Mexico City. The Australian 
team was well rested and ready for us. 
Their team had speed, skill and experi- 
ence. 


This game between Australia and 
the USA was a classic that will be re- 
membered by all participants in the 
years ahead. Australia came out 
quickly, leading 2-0. But, this changed 
with the addition of Manuel Lopez to the 
USA lineup. Before the half ended, 
Manuel helped propel the USA to a 2-2 
tie. 
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The second half was again a see-saw 
battle. Australia lead 3-2, then the USA 
tied it again at 3-3 on a header by Ward 
Pettis. With about 12 minutes left, Au- 
stralia took another lead, 4-3. Then, 
with less than 8 minutes left, Wes Haw- 
kins kicked a free kick some 23 yards 
from the goal into the upper right hand 
corner to knot the game at 4-4. This 
game was not over until Manuel Lopez 
scored the winning goal at 1:52 left in 
the game to seal a 5-4 victory for the 
USA. 

This victory was historical because it 
was the first international victory for 
the USA in soccer competition since its 
establishment. 

In summary, the USA team learned a 
lot and it was truly a worthwhile expe- 
rience. No longer can the deaf world 
say, ‘‘Americans don’t know how to play 
soccer.” Instead, it is our hope that 
these games will be the beginning for 
future success for the USA in the sport 
known throughout the world as “‘foot- 
ball.” 


FLAG BEARER—Wes Hawkins of Dunbar, Pennsylvania, a Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


product and now a student at NTID, was the USA flat bearer during the opening and closing ceremonies 


at Mexico City. 


1980 USA Team 


Name 
Stephen Rute 
Wes Hawkins 


Age 
26 (Co-captain) 
22 yee iran 


Rod Keister 

Nelson Gallagher 22 
Manuel Lopez 20 
Dan Goldschmidt 17 
Armindo DaSilva 23 
Paul Kaufman 18 
David Murray 23 
Allen Talbert 27 
Ward Pettis 26 
Reggie Hines 20 
Emmanuel Dadzie 34 
Jeff Bartholomew 26 
David Meredith 18 


Final Results 
Mexico 4, USA 0; USA 5, Australia 4; Mexico 
8, Australia 2. Mexico as winner advances to 
World Games, Cologne, West Germany, 1981 


WE FINALLY WON—Kicking the ball is Wes Hawkins. He was one of the stars of the USA soccer team 


Position Hometown 
FB Leurstown, Pa. 
HB-F Dunbar, Pa. 
FB Rochester, N.Y. 
. Jersey Shore, Pa. 
F Venice, Calif. 
HB-F New York, N.Y. 
HB Hillside, N.J. 
HB-F Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
FB Oakland, Calif. 
FB Ursina, Pa. 
HB Silver Spring, Md. 
F Wilson, NC. 
FB Riverdale, Md. 
G Goatesville, Pa. 
HB-F Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Rute, Keister, Lopez, DaSilva and David 
Murray are Gallaudet College students. 

Kaufman and Goldschmidt are seniors at 
Lexington School for the Deaf at Jackson 
Heights, New York. 


that finally won a WGD soccer game against Australia. 
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Gallagher, a Clarke School for the Deaf 
product, is a sophomore at Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia. 

Hines is a sophomore at East Carolina Uni- 
versity. 

David Meredith is.a senior at Marie H. Kat- 
zenbach School for the Deaf, West Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Hawkins is a student at NTID, after prep- 
ping at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. 

Bartholomew was graduated from Gal- 
laudet College and is now a dormitory coun- 
selor at Marie H. Katzenbach School for the 
Deaf. 

Dadzie attended school in Ghana from 
aroun school to high school before attending 

allaudet College in 1969, and is now a 
graduate special at Gallaudet College. 

Pettis was a Gallaudet College graduate, 
Class of 1979, and is now working as a 
biologist at National Cancer Institute, Na- 
Honat Institute of Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
and. 

Talbert, also a Gallaudet College graduate, 
is now a dorm counselor for Psycho Educa- 
tion Center at Boston School for the Deaf in 
Randolph, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


COPANDES NOTES: The Copandes 
Congress meetings were held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday morn- 
ings in the beautiful Meeting Hall of the 
Mexican Olympic Federation Building. 
The meetings were chaired’ by 
Copandes President Art Kruger. Dele- 
gates were represented by the USA, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Canada, Australia, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Costa Rica and 
Paraguay. Speeches and reports were 
presented in either English or Spanish. 

Art Kruger was re-elected for another 
four-year term as president of the 
Copandes Congress. Officers include 
Vice President Pedro Alvarez (Ven- 
ezuela) and Secretary-Treasurer Carlos 
Abayian (Uruguay). 
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OPENING CEREMONY—Shown here are VIPS seated during the opening ceremony at Estadio Munici- 
pal de la Puerler, a beautiful Mexican Sports Center. 


h ee se 1 


\* 


sass eee oie ere ots 


OPENING OF THE 4th COPANDES CONGRESS— Organizing Committee Chairman Salvador Gudino 
obi a welcome address at the meeting room of Mexican Olympic Center. Seated, left to right: Rafael E. 

alverde E., president of the Costa Rica deaf sports federation and a board member of the Copandes; 
Pedro Alvarez D. of Venezuela, first vice president of the Copandes; Art Kruger of Richmond, Virginia, 

resident of the Copandes, Donalda Ammons of Frederick, Maryland, interpreter; Carlos M. Abayian of 

ruguay, secretary-treasurer of the Copandes, an official of the Mexican Olympis Committee, and 
Jerald M. Jordan, CISS president. They (all except the Mexican Olympic official) were seated throughout 
the three sessions of the Congress. Ms. Ammons was a very remarkable lady, serving as the interpre- 
ter, translating from English into Spanish into English throughout the Congress. Everybody really loved 
her for this. She is an instructor of Romance Languages at Gallaudet College. 


POSING DURING THE FLORAL OFFERING—Left to right: Jo-Ann Robinson, delegate from Canada; 
Aalvador Gudino M., chairman of the Mexico Games Organizing Committee, and Art Kruger, president of 
the Copandes (Pan American Games for the Deaf Recorations. 
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Foreign News 


By Yerker Andersson 


FINLAND: The Finnish association of 
the deaf will celebrate its 75th anniver- 
sary this year. Its celebration committee 
has suggested the following topics to 
be discussed at club meetings or work- 
shops every month: 

January, Deaf Child; February; Deaf 
Youth; March, Deaf Workers. 

April, Deaf Culture and Arts; May, In- 
formation Media; June, Aged Deaf Per- 
sons. 

July, Deaf Family Members; August, 
Multi-handicapped Persons; Sep- 
tember, To Be Deaf in Finland. 

October, Education of the Deaf; 
November, Isolation and Integration; 
December, Sign Language. 

The 75th anniversary party will be ar- 
ranged on September 28 at 1:00 pm. 


DENMARK: The Danish Princess Be- 
nedikte visited the Midtjydsk club of the 
deaf on its 50th anniversary and its ex- 
hibition, ‘‘Deaf in Denmark.” 


FRANCE: Mme. Giscard d’Estaing, 
the wife of the French president, visited 
the club of the deaf in Havre last Oc- 
tober and received a water color picture 
by a deaf artist from the club. 

Two important figures in the art world 
of the deaf have recently passed away. 
Paul Durand, international president, 
the WFD Commission on Art and Cul- 
ture, died from a heart attack. He was 
one of very few deaf teachers at schools 
for the deaf although he was never 
trained in education of the deaf. He 
went to the best art schools in France. 
Marylise Enjalbert was very active in the 
arts and culture of the deaf in France for 
many years. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Lord Chalfont has 
accepted the office of president in the 
Royal National Institute for the Deaf. He 
is a member of the House of Lords and 
has been a high government official for 
many years. Accepting this office, he 
said, ‘‘My long involvement in national 
and international affairs has made me 
fully aware of what communication 
means.’’ One of RNID’s vice presidents 
is Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., president of 
Gallaudet College. 

A British TDD (TTY), similar to MCM, 
Portatel or AM COM1, was introduced 
last December. Its price is $600-—800. It 
has no brand name but it is made by 
Kegwain, Ltd., Brighton. Its features in- 
clude a 1000-character memory. (Hear- 
ing, Vol. 34, No. 6, November/December 
1979, p. 273) 


Sports Results: 
Chess— Germany 6, Spain 4 (in Spain 
last September) 
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Blessings 
Compiled by Roy K. Holcomb 


You are walking down a sidewalk. 
You spy a friend across a busy street. 
You have little or no problem com- 
municating with him across the street. 


* * * 


You are in a room jammed with 
people. You see a friend on the other 
side of the room. You have little or no 
problem communicating with him there. 


* * * 


You are at a party with your wife. You 
want to go home. You have no problem 
relaying the message to your wife with- 
out anyone knowing it. 


* * * 


You are giving a talk. You forget to 
make a point. A deaf friend in the audi- 
ence reminds you of this and no one 
knows the difference. 


* ov * 


You are in a public school. There is so 
much noise in the classroom that no 
one can do anything except you. 


* * * 


You are working in a noisy factory. 
The noise gets on everyone’s nerves ex- 
cept yours. 


You practice noise pollution by using 
little or none of it in your conversation. 


* * * 


You get out of serving on many com- 
mittees because you can’t hear. (This is 
becoming less true with good interpret- 
ers coming up in many places.) 


* * * 


You don’t have to listen to lousy TV 
programs that other members of the 
family have to suffer with. 


* * a 


You or others can eat celery, potatoe 
chips, etc., and the sound affect doesn’t 
bother you one wee bit. 


* * * 


People stare at you as you use sign 
language. They are fascinated and wish 
they could learn it. You have something 
they don’t have. 


* * * 


In an argument if you do not care to 
“listen,” all you have to do is merely 
close your eyes or turn your head. Then 
it matters not what the other person 
says as you won’t hear him or her. 


The 1980 Edition of 


In a crowded room where everyone is 
talking at once and nobody really 
hearing anything, you can flash a bigger 
smile since you don’t hear anything and 
aren't the least disturbed. 


* * * 


At night you can lie down to sleep 
without worrying about night noises 
and sleep ‘“‘like a log.” 


* * * 


When you wish to say something in a 
crowd that you don’t wish others to 
know about, you merely mouth the 
words for lipreading, fingerspell or use 
the language of signs. 


* * * 


You can read or study; without most 
noises bothering you. 


* * * 


Perhaps the greatest ‘‘blessing”’ of all 
is the one of knowing that your hand- 
icap of deafness can be the least crip- 
pling of all handicaps. For proof of this 
all you have to do is look around you. 


* * * 


You are taking a nap. There is a lot of 
noise in the house. It doesn’t bother you 
One wee bit and you have a good nap 
uninterrupted by noise or anything. 


SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH 


is available now! 


This most widely used Manual 
English sign book in schools and 
classes for the hearing impaired was 
developed to manually represent 
English as clearly as possible. Many 
signs are derived from American 
Sign Language. The present edition 
includes approximately 4,000 signs 


and guidelines for their use. 


$16 soft cover 


$21 hard cover 


Also- the S.E.E. Vocabulary Development Kit A 
406 Cards, 5 x 8, plastic-coated and color-keyed Basic signs and pictures. 


Each $37.50. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Albert T. Pimentel 


The major Washington news is the designation ot Edwin 
Martin as Assistant Secretary for Special Education and Re- 
habilitation Services in the new Department of Education. Dr. 
Martin has served for a number of years as Associate Com- 
missioner of Education responsible for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped. In his new capacity he will have 
responsibility for the three major federal programs in the area 
of the handicapped: The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the 
National Institute for Handicapped Research. This is a major 
responsibility and the NAD intends to be fully involved in 
shaping the continuing role of the Federal Government in 
each of these areas of activity. 

Our Legal Defense Fund continues its usual active agenda. 
We have assisted with the filing of a complaint in Arkansas 
regarding an alleged discriminatory action involving denial of 
professional advancement of a highly qualified deaf person. A 
friend of the court brief has been prepared and filed in the 
appeal action by a New York School District. This case in- 
volves deaf parents and their fight to assure interpreting ser- 
vices for their deaf daughter in the public schools. An impor- 
tant victory has been won on the lower court level and we 
want to preserve the victory at higher court levels. 

On the international scene, Yerker Anderson, our interna- 
tional committee chairperson, represented the NAD in March 
at the World Federation of the Deaf meeting in Paris, France. 
At this meeting the NAD proposed international symbol for 
deafness was approved. We expect this symbol to attain wide 
usage. The NAD is officially proclaiming adoption of this 
symbol at a press conference in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting of the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped on May 1, 1980. The new symbol will be further 
displayed at our Convention. The WFD Paris meeting also 
determined that Italy will be the site of the next WFD World 
Congress. The technical requirements for WFD meetings are 
quite rigid apparently and few nations were able to present 
qualifying bids. 

The Office for Civil Rights in the new Department of Health 
and Human Services (formerly HEW) has disseminated a new 
position statement on the responsibilities of hospitals regard- 
ing Section 504. We have been working for several months 
with OCR staff members to clarify this position. At a recent 
meeting with OCR Director Roma Stewart, she agreed to give 
this issue the support it needs. The position paper is helpful 
and should be used by local groups to encourage local hospi- 
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tals to develop a policy on procedures to comply with this 
interpretation of the Section 504 regulations. Copies of this 
position paper can be obtained from the Home Office. 


The Region | meeting last month in Charleston, South 
Carolina was great. State Associations are beginning to use 
these meetings well. Much of the nitty gritty resolution of 
issues that formerly took place at conventions is now being 
shifted to the regional meetings. Board Member Alan Hurwitz 
did an outstanding job in planning and chairing this regional 
meeting. Board Member Bill Peace was an able assistant who 
will plan and chair the next Region | Meeting to be held in 
New Jersey. Mrs. Helen Maddox and her South Carolina 
committee outdid themselves in providing that special 
Southern hospitality that quickly makes everyone feel wel- 
come. Region | was able to complete its quite lengthy agenda 
with time to spare. Board Member Larry Forestal also was 
present and spoke on the activities of the Committee on Serv- 
ices to State Associations. President-Elect Gertrude Galloway 
was on hand. This afforded an opportunity to become further 
acquainted with the interests, needs and personalities that 
will be vital to her administration. 

In mid-April | had the pleasure of keynoting the annual con- 
ference of the Michigan American Deafness and Rehabilita- 
tion Association. This afforded an opportunity to meet indi- 
vidually with some officers and members of the Michigan As- 
sociation of the Deaf. | am impressed with the recent ad- 
vances in Michigan in the form of a major mental health pro- 
gram commitment headed by Dr. Steve Chough and with a 
new State Division for the Deaf led by Chris Hunter, the 
former President of the Illinois Association of the Deaf. 
Michigan appears to have established some major programs 
just in time to deal with some of the problems that the recent 
automobile layoffs are bound to bring to some deaf auto 
workers. 

We are pleased that this magazine is getting into the homes 
of our readers on a more timely basis. Editor Jess Smith, 
despite additional responsibilities assumed with several:con- 
vention matters, has been tremendously cooperative in help- 
ing close the gap in our printing schedule. 


A number of new books are in the process of being com- 
pleted. Home Office staff members are spending consider- 
able time these days reviewing manuscripts, developing pub- 
lication timetables, and arranging for marketing of these new 
materials. We are excited about several of these books and 
accompanying videotapes because we see a new opportunity 
to educate Americans about deafness and deaf people. Some 
of these teaching materials will also assist deaf people who 
teach in sign language instructional programs. We expect to 
have publicity ready for general mailing and for the conven- 
tion. 


One more issue and it will be convention time. It’s not too 
late to make plans to be there. You will not want to miss this 
one. Look for our Centennial Bulletin in the mails soon and 
read what is being prepared for you. 
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The Order 
of The 
Georges 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecutive 
years or longer are listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $15.00 per 
year or $1.50 per month and receive 
THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband- 
wife dues are $25.00 per year or $2.50 
per month and also include one sub- 
scription to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing members have _ contrib- 
uted $30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contrib- 
uted $100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contrib- 
uted $250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members 
whose payments have totaled $500.00. 
Benefactors are Advancing Members 
who have paid $1,000.00 or more. 

included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments enti- 
tle them to permanent listing, regard- 
less of recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 


ALASKA 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. Norman Berletich 
Dennis Lee 


ALABAMA 


Patron 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 
Charles W. Thorn 


Contributing Members 
Ethel Akers 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Chappel 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Garrett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henrich Rothe 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wheeler 


Advancing Members 
Louise Letson 
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Earl Lindsey 
Martin Maier 
Cpt. David Schlesser 


ARIZONA 


Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 


Contributing Members 
William Jefferson Bethany 
Delores Erlandson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Goodson 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Keller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Philips 
Nancy B. Rarus 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Sapienza 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 


Advancing Members 
Lydia Block 
Charles Ferrell 
Lavri Hulse 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Plate 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Posedly 
Thomas P. Sack 
Mary Sheehy 
Candace Sutton 


ARKANSAS 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Collums 
Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein 
Mrs. Jesse Perry 
Frank Reagan 


Advancing Members 
Betty C. Spillyards 
Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie L. Tubb, Sr. 


CALIFORNIA 


Benefactors 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 
Clara S. Nesgood 


Patrons 
Edward and Helen Barber 
Lenore Bible 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
Edmund Miland 
Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
Irene Becher 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Fant, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Fant, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
Leo M. Jacobs 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 
Catherine Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriquez 


Edna Mae Root 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 
Helen Wallace 

Darlene Whitsit 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 


Contributing Members 
Mildred M. Albronda 
Mr. and Mrs. George Attleweed 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Babb 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Bernstein 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Caligiuri 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron Cantrell 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace E. Carlson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
Grace Collins 
Paul Coulton 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 
Patricia K. Dorrance 
Mrs. Holly Elliott 
Thelma Evans 
Rev and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Dr. Lawrence R. Fleischer 
Mrs. Lucy Francis 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan 
Pamela Gunther 
Bill Hammond 
Clyde Houze 
Virginia Lee Hughes 
Harold Huntley, Jr. 
Joanne Jauregui 
Helen Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arno!d Kessler 
Dr. Edward Klima 
Hartley Koch 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lacey, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Levenson 
Edgar Lowell 
Edgar J. Magnin 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 
Ralph F. Neesam 
June Newkirk 
Donald Nuernberger 
James J. Orsi 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 
Ms. Sidney Pietzsch 
Caroline Preston 
Mr. and Mrs. John Reed 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Reid 
Peter Morgan Robertson 
H. L. Rounds 
Baurice Saber 
Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 
Mrs. Marlin Schuetz 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Stanley F. Smith 
Robert J. Springer 
Mr. and Mrs. Merritt Thomas 
Judy Tingley 
Andrew Todd 
John Tracy 
Harry Tremaine 
Ken Trigueiro 
Josephine P. Wallace 
Betty Witczak 
Mr. and Mrs. Kyle Workman 


Advancing Members 
Eugene Alexander 
J. Clark Alsop 
Gwyneth Andrews 
William C. Baldes 
Marjorie Barnard 
Morton Bayarsky 
Dr. Ursula Bellugi 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke 
Mr. and Mrs. M. K. Bridges 
Gregg Brooks 
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Margaret Bruns 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Cantrell 
Carol Christopher 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cisek 
Jean Clarkson 

Reno P. Coletti, Jr. 
Melinda Cordero 

Glenn H. Coward 

Kathryn A. Crown 

William Davidson 

Bertram L. Davies 

Milton Davis 

Jo Ellen Dutcher 

Mrs. O. J. Ednerby 

Sheila Evron 

Renee Feiger 

Louise Findle 

Mrs. Ronnie Fisher 

Judith Gatehouse 

Glenn Goldberg 

Mr. and Mrs. David Greenbaum 
Joanne Hamlin 

S. Cleta Herold 

Muriel Hersom 

Alta Hester 

Becky Hubbard 

Bess Hyman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jackson 
Steven Jamison 

Sheryl Kaplan 

R. E. Kaufman 

Dr. M. B. Kransler 

Elmyra Lam 

Kathy Lance 

Abigail Langham 

Muriel Leventhal 

Barbara Lincoln 

Betty Ludwick 

Sharon Lynger 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Lyons 
Lynn Lysobey 

Mr. and Mrs. Emory D. Marsh 


If you suffer from 


Bonnie Miller 

Julie Sanford Moore 
Jane Munroe 

William Nelson 

Carolyn Norris 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Norton 
Donna Olmsted 

Carol Padden-Tom Humphries 
Carol Pulskamp 

Dr. Voya Raykovich 
Mary Ann Read 

Jane Roddy 

Gloria Romeo 

Jack C. Root 

Samuel Sabaroff 

Mrs. Mercedes Scannell 
Ruth Schieberl 

Beth Schreiber 

Gary Shade 

Ann E. Shawver 

Elsie Shelley 

Louise Sperr 

Nancy Stockton 

Valerie Sutton 

Delia Todd 

Carol Trachtenberg 
Dwight Willis 

Robert Zagata 


COLORADO 


Benefactor 
Mrs. A. Greenberg 


Patrons 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 
Yates Lansing 


Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Blankis 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bosch 


Arthritis - Heart Trouble 
High Blood Pressure - Tension 
Diabetes - Allergies 


you're probably overpaying for your prescriptions! 


Bertha Kondrotis 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Lehnerz 


Advancing Members 
David Anthony 
lone Dibble 
Darlene Franks 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Geist 
Mary Glenn 
Glenance Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Keliher 
James E. McCoy 
Mrs. James V. Topliff 


CONNECTICUT 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks 
Mrs. Ernest Vinci 


Contributing Members 
Rev. Robert Bergin 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Clark 
Richard Jimenez 
David K. McGill 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Blanchard 
Walter Capik 
Sandra Connell 
Diane Goldberg 
Richard Gays 
Patricia Hunt 
Karen Mathews 
Sally H. McCrary 
Donald G. Parsons 
Mrs. Carmella Prose 
Lillian D. Rosen 
Mary Silverstri 
Bobbie Smith 
Elise Stravinskas 
Gloria White 


DELAWARE 


Contributing Members 
Hilary Ainbender 
William Pickhardt 


Advancing Member 
Bonnie Fairchild 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Gerald Adler 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Davila 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Yerker Andersson 
Bernard Bragg 
Joseph Deremer 
Bernard Greenberg 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Barbara Kannapell 
Robert F. Lindsey 
John Lopez 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Merrill, Jr. 
(last) Dr. and Mrs. L. Deno Reed 
Dr. Lottie Riekehoff 
Edith Rikuris 
Arthur Roehrig 
Frank Turk 


Rx Allstates Pharmacy Service can cut your medication costs! Our large volume buying 
and efficient mail order service lets us give you quality medications at the lowest pos- 
sible price. And you can save up to 50% by asking your doctor to prescribe 
by the generic name. 


Send for your free price list and compare for yourself. See how much you can save 
and discover the convenience of Rx Allstates’ order-by-mail pharmacy service. 


mailto: Rx Allstates Pharmacy service 
1100 Davis St. 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Allstates 


Pharmacy 
Service Charles H. Yeater 


Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman 


Advancing Members 
Irene M. Bland 
Carol Erting 
Beth Gwinn 
Vernice Hendon 
Harriet W. Loeb 


1100 DAVIS ST., EVANSTON IL 60201 


Stop overpaying! Send for your free price list today! 
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Elizabeth Loretto 
Dr. and Mrs. William P. McCrone 
Cynthia Saltzman 


lris Sandell 
Ida Vernon 
Terry R. Wright 
FLORIDA 
Benefactors 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. Baumann 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
Rosalind Greenmun 
R.A. Halligan 


FRANK HOPPAUGH and Mrs. Hoppaugh 


(Memorial) 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William McClure 
Dr. Craig Mills 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 
Anne Zaharevitz 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brick 
Edward Carr 
Lois Cherwinski 
Griffin Crowder 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 
Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn 
Dorothy Havens 
Mr. and Mrs. Armond Hill, Jr. 
Aletha Hunziker 
Bernard Lofschie 
Betty Mathews 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 
Celia McNeilly 
Bertha Samuelson 
Eugene Stockton 
Nine Mae Strader 
Norman C. Troyer 


Advancing Members 
John D. Anderson 
Glenna Ashton 
Catherine H. Brown 
Jody and Janette Crisostomo 
Jerry B. Crittenden 
Cynthia A. Dees 
Donna Drake 
Deena L. Frankel 
Sammie Halstead 
Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Huschka 
Adam Kissiah 
Marion Maharry 
David McRae 
Lester Mecklem 
Elizabeth Milliken 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Mills, Jr. 
Marilyn Pinkerman 
John R. Rogers 
Susan L. Singleton 
Mr. and Mrs. James Touchton 
Mary Tucholski 


GEORGIA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
John W. Groth, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
J. B. McDaniel 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 


Advancing Members 
Richard Anderson 
Carter E. Bearden 
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CLASSICAL ITALY 
AUGUST 9-23 
$1417 from NYC 


SEE 


STRESA-VENICE 
ROME-FLORENCE-NAPLES 


via Alitalia 


INCLUDES: 


15 DAYS/13 NIGHTS 
ROUNDTRIP AIRFARE 
1ST CLASS HOTEL 
TWO MEALS DAILY 


[f:.. 


Price Subject to Air Fare Increases 


Jo Ann Hamond 

Joy Gibson 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Holmes 
Karen L. Hoyt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph D. Mitchell 
Mrs. J. L. Moon 

Dr. and Mrs. Hendrick Scholer 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Ed Steele, Jr. 
Desolee Yeiser 


HAWAII 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller 
Walter Schley 


Advancing Members 
Belinda K. Georgia 
Susan Manzo 
Loretta McDonald 


IDAHO 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 


Advancing Members 
Rickie Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 
June Emberton 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 


ILLINOIS 


Patron 
James N. Orman 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dyhuizen 


ENJOY ITALY’S SPLENDORS 


WITH THE SERVICES OF 
FULL-TIME INTERPRETER 
DAVID WOJNOWSKY 


For Reservations or Information 
Call Collect or Write: 

765 Rte. 83 Ste. 105 

Bensenville, Ill. 60106 
312-860-1090 


Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray D. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barr 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Burpo 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Chance 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
Mattie Hanners 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Irsch 
Lorraine Kline 
Mr. and Mrs. James Perhai 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pick 
Mr. and Mrs. Alden Ravn 
Kathleen Stanfield 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Joyce Tesky 
Mr. and Mrs. George Van Heule 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Whaley 


Advancing Members 
Violet. C. Daidone 
Fern Feder 
Alan L. Fish 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Florek 
Vae Rose Fultz 
Susan Gantz 
Lenore Glanz 
Janice Goldman 
Sandra Goldstein 
Renalda Guth 
Martin Hanley 
Dr. Mary Hayes 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon Heggen 
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Lee Hoglind 
Stephen Howe 
Theodore Huber 
Karen Ivers 

H. Wallace Jones 
Ruth Karner 

Jacki Kimel 
Lawrence Kulczyk 
Jerry Lane 

Mark Meyer 

Mary Frances Mulcrone 
Betty Musgrove 
Frederick Newberry 
Alice J. Olson 
Edward Pryor, Sr. 
Kathryn Pyatt 
Susan Sasek 

Joe Sendelbaugh 
Marulyn Shaver 
Joann Stephens 
Neil L. Tabbert 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wahl 
Mrs. L. R. Williams 
Samuel Woolf 


INDIANA 


Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 


Sustaining Members 
Norman Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Larsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Carlstrand 
Julia Carmichael 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 
Sarah Fouts 
Jane E. Glendening 
James Hampton 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Harmon 
Irene Hodock 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Schmidt 
Byron Stitt 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Young 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Walters 


Advancing Members 
Nancy E. Bean 
Janet Berish 
John W. Blaylock, Jr. 
David Burrier 
Mrs. George Felter 
Elizabeth Foster 
John J. Gavin 
Allison Goodman 
Lynn Hastings 
Jayne Kercheval 
Grace Nunery 
Mary Rath 
Betty Robbins 
Ruth Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schick 


Randall Schultz 
Don M. Shaffer 
Mary Wakeman 
Glenn C. Walters 


IOWA 


Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Erbest C. Langenberg 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Loren Coleman 
Eugene Gilson 
Annie Herbold 
Joseph Myklebust 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale VanHemert 


Advancing Members 
Marilyn Brocka 
Amy Eichacker 
Phyllis be 
Shirley Hicks 
Barbara L. Lawson 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Neuschwanger 
Barbara Smith 


KANSAS 


Sustaining Members 
Willa Field 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 


Contributing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. McDavitt 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Willis 
Henry W. Yahn 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Culver 
Ray Meester 
Mrs. Robert Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Munz 
Marilyn Smith 


KENTUCKY 


Patron 
John S. Calveard, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Joseph Balasa 
Virginia Ward 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 
Charles Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 
Margaret Marshall 
Thomas Ryan 


Advancing Members 
Maxine Browne 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dean 


Interpreter Education 


Full time faculty position in Interpreter Education Curriculum. Advance skills 
in ASL, signed English, reverse interpreting. RID certification required. Will 


teach interpreter trainees, advise students, assist in screening process, 
maintain community contact. Master's degree in related field required. 
Contact Ms. Sharon Woltz, Acting Director, Programs for Handicapped 
Persons, Community College of Philadelphia, 34 South 11th Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19107, (215) 972-7224, by May 16. 
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Charles Ewing 
Seaborn D. Johnson 
George Payne 

Ethel Tinsley 


LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Larry Barnett 
Virginia Boles 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Boltz 
Mr. and Mrs. F. X. Brown 
Rev. Paul Desrosier 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Corson 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney C. Nunn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Perrin, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Ray 


Advancing Members 
Mary Rodman Barber 
Jim Gibbs 
Rudolph Hamaker 
Sandra Johnson 
Pearl Lauve 
Col. and Mrs. Jarvis Lynch 
John O. Montegut 
S. Gloria Moreno 
Donna Rambin 
L. H. Simmons 


MAINE 


Contributing Members 
John L. Hewes 
Rev. Philip M. Tracy 


Advancing Member 
Susan Nordman 


MARYLAND 


Benefactors 
Robert DeVenn 
Kathleen Schreiber 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Dr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilson H. Grabill 
Frank R. Hutchinson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 
Mr. and Dr. Peter Kensicki 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. O’Rourke 
Dr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 
Mrs. Ernestine Creech 
Henry Lee Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Ederheimer 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Dr. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Dr. and Mrs. John Gough 
Mrs. A. E. Hoeper: 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Holter 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Jordan 
Raymond Kolander 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
John C. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. David C. Neill 
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Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mrs. Winnifred Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyama 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waters 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Aiello 

Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 
Jamie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Berke 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrios 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Birnbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 
Dr. Barbara Brauer 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Burgess 
Simon J. Carmel 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Carter, Jr. 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Clemens, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark Connors 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dannis 
Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell 
Susan Davidoff 

Dr. Gilbert Delgado 

David Donaldson 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Duck 
Marie Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 
Billy Emanuel 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ethridge 
Howard Feltzin 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Mr. and Mrs. Erick Fleischer 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle J. Foley 
Gertrude Galloway 

Charles A. Gilmore 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 
Mr. and Mrs. William Grinnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Herdtfelder 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 
Louis Hurwitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Insley 

Lois M. James 

Marian A. Johnson 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Mary Ann Kraft 

Francis Langlais 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald LaValle 
Mark W. Law 

Ella Mae Lentz 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Lewis 
Virginia Lewis 

Mary Ann Locke 

Rex P. Lowman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mather 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 
Esther F. Miller 

Dr. Sue Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 
Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 
Sylvia Nystrom 

Betty O’Rourke 

Alta Patterson 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Mrs. Nancy Popovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Price 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 
Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Ken Roth 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 
Carl Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Setzer, III 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 
Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Dr. and Mrs. William C. Stokoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Barry Strassler 
Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers 
Dr. Allen E. Sussman 

Dr. Norman Tully 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Tuttle 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vlug 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 

Mrs. Donald Warren 

Marshall Wick 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 
Betty York 


Advancing Members 
Theresa Ariosa 
Louis Aymard, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew B. Beckham 
Robert Bergan 
Martina Bienvenu 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Blicharz 
Louis Chauvenet 
Betty Colonomos 
Janet Conley 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cronberg 
Marjorie Culbertson 
Esther Culverwell 
Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Davidoff 
Donald R. Day 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Duley 
Mrs. Toby Epstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Ewan 
Mrs. Patrick Gavin 
Belinda Georges 
Rev. Gary Gilliard 
Lenore Golden 
Bette Hicks 
Evelyn G. Hill 
Dr. |. K. Jordan 
Edward Killeen 
Father Jay Krouse 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Marsh 
Michael Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin E. Mayes 
Patricia McCoy 
Marcia Miller 
Janice Nishimura 
Myrna P. Orleck 
Frederick Wade Orr 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Pearson 
Pamela Perone 
Barbara Pollard 
Rudolph Rebish 
Wendy Reed 
Jerry Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Rochelle 
Helen Schmott 
Wilbert J. Stewart 
Angela Thames 
Tracy Tuttle 
Geradus Van Pul 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Weiner 
Judith White 
Jan Williams 
Carolyn Williamson 
Leah Worley 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Yates 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Contributing Members 
Nancy V. Becker 
Dr. Terrell Clarke 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fischer 
Alfred Marotta 
Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Nash 
Robert E. O’Connor 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartmut Teuber 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bergan 
Sari Bitticks 
Barbara Colello 
Marjorie Cook 
Lawrence Davidson 
Janine Gill 
Leon Goodman 
Kimberly Grebert 
Marjorie Hickey 
John Levesque 
Margo McMahon 
Theresa Puopolu 
Joan Sherizan 
Roberta Sinclair 
Joyce Stevens 
Mary F. Sutherland 


Mary Taylor 
Ida Termini 
Marjorie A. Wetzel 
MICHIGAN 
Patron 


Oscar Hoffman 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mrs. Agnes Foret 


Contributing Members 
Evelyn J. Demeyere 


BY 


WITH “CMD” 


trained. Comment often 
“Never seen so 
much done with 
so little.” 

You and your 
group can help. 
If interested in 
praying and 
sending love 
offerings, write 
to: 


Py 
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DEAF GHRISTIANS 


YOU CAN AID COUNTLESS 


DEAF AFRICANS 
Praying and Sharing 


CMD is planting schools and Gospel 
work in over a dozen African 
countries. Hundreds of deaf people 
have benefited. Many local leaders 


DR. ANDREW FOS 

Founder and Gen. Dir. 
Christian Mission For The Deaf 
(formerly Christian Mission for Deaf Africans) 
P.O. BOX 1254 FLINT, MICH. 48501 U.S.A. 
Inc. 1956, Non-profit Org. Tax-deductible. 


Dr. and Mrs. Andrew Foster 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Germain 
Karen Heller 

Gloria Hynes 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ingram 
Mrs. Alberta Krzyston 

Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 
Frank Mair 

Alfred Neuman 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Parker 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 
George Rosenson 

Clarence Schulz 

Paul A. Wagstaff 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson 


Advancing Members 
Dennis Berrigan 
Jerome Burman 
Richard Carlson 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Cocciolone 
Raymond Cooper 
Joyce Craig 
Janet Deschler 
Ruth Drahota 
Frank Dunham 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hopkins 
David Laikind 
Dixie Lane 
Lisa Leblanc 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Libka 
Michael Meldrum 
Br. John Ray 
Kenneth Rust 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Samples 
Rev. A. Slone 
James Sonnega 
C. S. Corts Sorenson 
James Fomlinson 
Jeri Wilke 


MINNESOTA 


Patrons 
Gordon Allen 
Myrtle Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatskin 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Von Hippell 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Bayne 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Lorraine Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 


Contributing Members 
Lloyd Carlson 
Mrs. Julia Hefley 
Sr. Mary Kraemer 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Schumacher 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scofield 
Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Tibbetts 


Advancing Members 
Rita Chamberlin 
Lynn Eklund 
Lynn Gerlach 
Sr. Florentine Goulet 
Dr. Robert Harris 
Judith Jacobson 
Donna Kingman 
Barbara Lee 
Patricia Mac Arthur 
Kathleen McKown 
Rose Marie Meyer 
Winnifred Northcutt 
Esther A. Peterson 
Marie Saunders 
L. Schunemann 
Jacqueline Steffin 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Lee Stephen 
Amy Thoreson 
William Yount 


MISSISSIPPI 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Smith 


Advancing Members 
Annie Allen 
Dolores Coleman 
Mrs. L. E. England 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Palmer 
Samuel Williamson 


Deaf 


because 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers. 


Contact Ms. Marilyn Rest 
222 South Riverside Plaza Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: (312) 648-6173 TTY: (312) 648-6158 
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MISSOURI 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Georgetta Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 


Contributing Members 
Richard O. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Don Travis Hill 
Wilma Hindman 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Jones 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie D. Marshall 
Richard J. Meyer 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Wardell 


Advancing Members 
Jim Barnes 
Robert Crowell 
Thelma Dillenschneider 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Graner 
Nancy Hendrix 
James E. Hunter 
Nancy Maruilies 
Katherine Schedler 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Underwood 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Tuggle 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Clarice Petrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Van Tighem 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


Advancing Members 
Jo A. Edwards 
Raymond Fleming 


Lyle Olsen 
Rev. Anthony Slaine 
NEBRASKA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Boyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Berton Leavitt 
Walter D. Uhlig 


NEVADA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Sue Kramer 


Contributing Members 
Billie Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 
Johnny Siders 


Advancing Members 
Shirley Eitland 
Mr. and Dr. Beatrice Gardner 
Gloria Gazaway 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Advancing Members 
Cherry Bradford 
Fr. Bernard Campbell 
Elizabeth A. Cox 
Mary Johnson 
Alice Sprinckman 


NEW JERSEY 


Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody 
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Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 


Sustaining Members 
Mary Gatlin 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnson, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, ur. 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Heil, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Karras 
Ellen D. Liedtke 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stern 


Advancing Members 
Bonnie Borresen 
Janet Calvert 
Doriann Dodulik 
Karen Dyer 
Carol Ferrier 
June Fialkowski 
Rev. Roland Gerhold 
Linda Hodges 
lrene Kiss 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Lerner 
Philip Moos 
Deborah Moufang 
Liza Nazzaro 
Susan Passero 
Myron Rosenthal 
Eileen D. Shein 
William C. Siebert 


Jerry Siegel 
Diana Silber 
Patricia Tomlinson 
Karen Zullo 
NEW MEXICO 
Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Carrillo 
Robert J. Durio 
Mrs. Phyllis Fletcher 
Ginny St. John 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Gonzales 
Joe Hawn 
Donna Rae Riley 
Jerry Seth 
L. Waunell Shumate 


NEW YORK 


Benefactors 
Meyer Leif 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 


Patrons 
Seymour M. Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Mario Santin 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Alice Bea rcrly 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 
Madge Findley 
Mr. and Mrs. Loy Golladay 
Rev. and Mrs. Silas Hirte 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Samuelson 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 


Contributing Members 
Carl Syling 
Sally Auerbach 
John Barner 
Ted Beck 
Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bravin 
Ruth Brown 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Caccamise 
Dr. Edward B. Cain 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 

Rev. Thomas Cribbin 

Sr. Margaret Duffy 

Martin Florsheim 

Gregory Granato 

Patrick A. Graybill 

Joan Griffing 

Mr. and Mrs. John Haber 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hoag 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Alan Hurwitz 
Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Sandra LeBoeuf 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 
Rev. Patrick McCahill 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis 
George M. Pehlgrim 

Richard Pokorny 

Barbara M. Reuter 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 
Dr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seiler 
Martin Sternber 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swain, Jr. 
Edward J. Tucker 

Leonard Zwick 


Advancing Members 
Carol Akamatsu 
Shirley Allen 
Mary Altuna 
Linda Annal 
Mary Barber 
Mary Lou Basile 
Leah Bearman 
James Benson 
Michael A. Bienenstock 
Keitha Boardman 
James Bresee 
Mindy Burnstein 
Joan Callahan 
Thomas Chatt 
Thomas Colasuonno 
J. Russel Cooper 


Sr. Mary Delaney 
Richard Dixon 

Joan Dochterman 
Laurie Dufine 
William K. Easton 
Lawrence Feldman 
Rita Fleischer 
Cecilia Flood 

Dr. Olga Frankel 
Nancy Frishberg 
Robert Fuller 
Bernice Gold 

Celia Goldfield 
Lucille Gordis 
William Granfield 
Lillian Hanover 
Susan Havrilla 
Mario J. Illi, Sr. 

Jan Ellen Jacobi 
Harvey Kwitkin 
Emily Laitmon 
Carole Lazorisak 
Martin Leff 

Steven Lependorf 
Dr. Edna Levine 
Jacqueline Levine 
Florence May 
Andrew Mora 
Lawrence Mothersell 
Keith Muller 

Mrs. J. H. Mulvehill 
Elizabeth Nagler 
William Newell 
Elizabeth O’Brien 
Michael O’Brien 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Oestrecher 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Ohringer 
Sandy Orlando 

Lisa Post 

Clara Puglisi 

Shelly M. Raffle 
Barbara E. Ray 

Mary Rile 

Thomas G. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Rockwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Schapira 
Michael Schwartz 
Richard Seltzer 
Michael Sinnott 
Judith S. Smith 
James Stangarone 
Barbara Swansfeger 
Linda Searles Thiel 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 


¢ Insures you and your family at low, low rates 
¢ Builds up funds for your children’s college education 
e Protects your home with our special term plans 


e Pays annual dividends 


¢ Builds a retirement nest egg 


e Pays double for Accidental Death 
© Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 


See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
1300 W. Northwest Highway e Mt. Prospect, lilinois 60056 
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Marilyn Thomas 
Camille Troiano 
Henry Trundle 
Juan A. Vietroisz 
Guy C. Wonder, Ill 
George B. Young 
Sr. Virginia Young 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sterling White 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Deuel 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dickson 
Dr. Rance Henderson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Howell 
Dr. Glenn Lloyd 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Ruiz 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Dr. E. H. Shroyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin O. Tuttle 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Weaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Hal Wright 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Capes 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crowe 
David Eckstein 
Dr. and Mrs. David Holmes 
Rev. Edith Morgan 
Tanya Nix 
Wren Sharpe 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayward Wright 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sustaining Members 
Kenneth Blackhurst 
Mrs. Erma Harmsen 


Advancing Member 
Gerald Balzer 


OHIO 


Benefactors 
Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krongold 


Patrons 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Benjamin Friedwald 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lankenau 
Ann Pilliod 
Samuel J. Sanderson 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Braid 
Mrs. Hildegard Brown 
Dr. Harry W. Hoeman 
Dr. Eugene Kimmel 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Petkovich 
Verne Taylor 


Advancing Members 
Torrie V. Armour 
Michael Barkoot 
Glenn Cherry 
Sandra Dastoli 
Mrs. Larry Dickstein 
Thomas D. English 
Dr. Judith Falconer 
Sr. Mary Ann Garvey 
Herman Grimsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hicks 
Daniel Langholz 
Stephen Lombardo 
Cherry Lynn Mann 
Doris J. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. O'Connell 
Darlene J. Reising 
Ginny Rissmiller 
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Sandra Talan 


Jack Walker 
Fred Waltz 
Ann Williamson 
OKLAHOMA 
Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Laverle Carrington 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hull 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert I. Nelson 
Mrs. Robert Petty 
Carlotta Tillman 
Mr. and Mrs. Luke Whitworth 


Advancing Members 
Deborah Kaye Brotherton 
Howard Goordiner 
Carol Lewis 
Donald Petty 
Phyllis Scott 
Lorene Wolfe 


OREGON 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welch 


Contributing Members 
Dr. William Brelje 
Narcissa Eden 
Jane Norman 
Ann Skalicky 
Roger Skoe 
Dr. Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wood 


Advancing Members 
Peter Anderson 
Linda Collins 
Judy Garrett 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Grote 
Alma Hurst 
John and Denise Kurtz 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scheffel 
Jill Ward 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn Yolles 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyd 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Corson 
Sandy Duncan 
George Dunfee 
Shirley Glassman 
Gladys Goodman 
Dorothy Harwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Killian 
Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Ruth Ludivico 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Mrs. Rose Olanof 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Roppelt 
Mary R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 
Bodil Tvede 


Advancing Members 
Edith L. Abbott 
Loretta Baran 
Dr. and Mrs. John Bono 
Jean Comeford 
Carol A. Courtney 
Marion H. Dashield 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Finnegan 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Fogel 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Glick 
Mrs. E. L. Goldsborough 
Gerald Gretzinger 

Lillian Hoshauer 

Arlene xatz 

Melvin Lee 

Donald R. Lurwick 
Donald Mowl 

Harold Mowl, Jr. 

April Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Nemshick 
Mrs. Michael Novak 
Lewis Opsal 

Don Pedrow 

Andy Powaski 

Dr. Raphael Price 

Dr. and Mrs. M. Rabson 
Bernice Raskin 

Mrs. Finis Reneau 
Richard Roberts, ur. 
Richard Rockwell 

Jeffry Rutberg 

James Salem 

James Schooley 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Schwartzman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Senft, Sr. 
Janet Staddon 

Kathleen Thomas 

Frank Wawrznynick 

Alan Zamschick 


RHODE ISLAND 


Sustaining Member 
Mrs. Bette Spellman 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Medieros 


Advancing Members 
Dr. Arthur Henson 
Dr. Melvyn Johnson 
Barbara LaFrance 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Winston Lawton 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 
Joel Silberstein 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. Roy Ball 
Sharon Cohen 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin E. Grainger 
Kevin Hawkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Palmer Johnson 
Debbie Koontz 
Lawrence Sloan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Contributing Members 
Jerrold Berke 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ike Kor 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Larson, dr. 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Buckmaster 
Laurell Kaple 
Larry Putoff 


TENNESSEE 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Armstrong 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 


Contributing Members 
Mary E. Holladay 
Mary P. Nah 
Mrs. H. B. McDonough 
Ruth Sandefur 
Patsy Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 
Harold J. Weekley 
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Advancing Members 
Marvin Atherton 
James A. Byrd 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gamewell 
Betty Lawson 
Daniel Mayfield 
Dwight Pittman 
Diane Robinette 
Joe M. Robinson 


TEXAS 


Benefactor 
S. E. Scott 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crow 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Dykman 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldcleugh 
Claire Crockett 
Virgil Flathouse 
Lucille Garrison 
Giano Geddie 
D. O. King 
Eloise Markwith 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 


Contributing Members 
Donald Bangs 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brininstool 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Cecil 
Mr. and Mrs. John Coggins-Peckham 
Mrs. John Conn 
Dr. Virgil E. Flathouse 
Sr. Norma Garcia 
Dorothy E. Hawkins 
Edith Mae Hunker 
Ltc. and Mrs. Leroy Knippa 
Mrs. W. L. Pittman 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Presten 
Chester and Helen Rebok 
Walter and Cynthia Roy 
Mrs. W. S. Smith 
Gary A. Utley 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. White 


Advancing Members 
Joan Andrews 
Carolyn Ball 
Claude Beeman, Ill 
Margie Bridges 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Brookes 
Lilith Browning 
Estella Cameron 
Elizabeth Criswell 
Latonna DeShazo 
R. W. Donaldson 
Dr. Jerry Drennan 
Mrs. William Fey 
John M. Fillipone 
Bill Flynn 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Gabriel, Jr. 
Kathy Gardner 
Dr. Bernard M. Gerber 
John Gonzales 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harper 
Mack Gordon Harris 
Fran Herrington 
Nancy Higgs 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernhardt Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. James Kallina 
Evelyn Kamuchey 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Keleman 
Carolyn M. Lacy 
Jan Longfellow 
Joseph Martin 
Jane McDonald 
Melinda McKee 
Andres Menchu 
Shirley Pacetti 
Mrs. Don Ricks 
Carl Roberts 
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Bonnie Rogers 

Helen Ross Sewell 

Dr. Robert E. Stout 

Mike Symons 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Thompson 
Dr. Nancy Wilson 

Arahalene Whiteford 


UTAH 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Green 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Jensen 


Advancing Members 
Celia May Baldwin 
Mrs. Allan Stokes 
Charles Whipple 


VERMONT 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Flanders 
Janet Hussey 
Elizabeth Ritchie 
Anna L. Steffens 


VIRGINIA 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 


Sustaining Members 
Raymond Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bell 
Patrick Bryant 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
William Dailey 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Mrs. Ashland Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Moore 
Mr. and Mrs. Ovie A. Nunn 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Yates 


Contributing Members 
James C. Bengelsdorf 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Buyas 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Dorrell 
Mr. and Mrs. William Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dowling 
Barbara Firebaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 
Paula Kaiser 
Adele Krug 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Lensbower 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 


Janice Rosen 

Kenneth Schiel 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Smith 
Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Teta 
Edward Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Viall 
Carol Wolford 


Advancing Members 
Margaret Brennan 
Steffanie Dravis Bricca 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Vernon Cherry 
Eleanore Clarke 


Dr. Norma K. Clark 

Pati A. Farron 

John Ferguson 

Charlotte Hawkins-Shephard 
Cheryl A. Heppner 

Harriet Hunt 

Laverne Jenkins 

Kenneth Lane 

David Lindsey 

Richard P. Melia 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Smith 
William Steele 

Rev. David Tetrault 

Gerard R. Winalski 


WASHINGTON 


Patrons 
Hugo A. Holcombe 
Helen Northro 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 


Sustaining Members 
Harold Arntzen 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Petersen 


Contributing Members 
Alice Acosta 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Richard Covell 
Jack H. Ferris 
Mildred Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Rev. and Mrs. A. William Ludwig 
Ray O’Donnell 
Mr. and Mrs. James Rankin 


Advancing Members 
Stephen Brauss 
Alice Burch 
Kristine S. Flugstad 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frederick 
Marianne Gutteridge 
A. D. Hammerschmidt 
Cecil Harsh 
Reine Huntsman 
Allie Joiner 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Lowell 
Janet Mitchell 
Sharon L. Peterson 
Mrs. M. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Schleiff 
John Seipp 
Marjorie Spears 
Mrs. James Stockwell 
Elaine Talbot 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 


Contributing Members 
Richard Barney 
Jack Brady 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Czernicki 
Alice Ervine 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert James 


Advancing Member 
Frederick Criss 


WISCONSIN 


Benefactor 
Edward Weiler 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Maertz 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Herbert Pickell 
Paul Spevacek 


Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brasel 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Eleanor Collins 

Dr. and Mrs. Leo Dicker 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathaway 
Leah Held 

Margaret James 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kuglitch 
Lucille Olson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 
Hilda Richey 

Marvin Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde A. Uehling 
Mr. and Mrs. David Watson 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 


Advancing Members 

Fr. James Alby 
Francis Beecher 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gant 
Marcia Hazlett 
Anita Jascor 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Johnson 
William Key 
Lynn M. Lucius 

r. and Mrs. Frank Lynch 
Carol Morrison 
Doris P. Myhre 
Phyllis Ovans 
David Peterson 
Joan Pitzner 
Hilda Richey 
Richard Rosenberg 
Belle Sullivan 
Harriet Tandenberg 
Diane Willett 
Marianne Williams 


WYOMING 


. Advancing Members 
Barbara Baumgardner 
Billie F. Griske 


CANADA 


Contributing Members 
Chris Hawkins 
Forrest Nicerson 
Advancing Members 
Mary Rodman Barber 
Paul Barton 
Judith Critchfield 
Mary B. Lean 
Paul McCabe 
Jane McCarthy 
Luana L. Royal 


~ ENGLAND 


Contributing Member 
Dorothy Miles 


KOREA 


Advancing Member 
Eunice L. Foster 


PUERTO RICO 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. Providencia Cordero 
Ibis Lebron Cortez 


SCOTLAND 


Advancing Member 
Anna Neeson 


TAIWAN 


Advancing Member 
Chung Fu, Lin 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Advancing Member 
Lois L. Lee 
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Telecom 
And You 


What Is Radio TTY? 


Telecommunications is a very broad 
term. It is not limited to TDD’s that we, 
the deaf, use. Telecommunications also 
involve computer communications. 
Some examples are the DEAFNET sys- 
tem in Washington, D.C., and San Fran- 
cisco and the HERMES system in the 
Boston area. But full implementation of 
computers is probably years away. 

And what about radio TTY? Is it con- 


sidered another facet of telecommuni-_ 


cation? The answer is “‘yes’’ and a look 
should be given to this one. The 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, in 
Philadelphia, has the world’s first and 
largest Radio TTY Center. Joseph W. 
Spishock, who has a deaf brother, is the 
director. The assistant director is Shir- 
ley Glassman, a deaf lady. 

RTTY, or radio for the deaf, begins 
with word information that is typed out 
on a special teleprinter located in the 
PSD studio. News of interest to the deaf 
is placed on a specially-coded, punched 
tape. The completed tapes are then fed 
through a device that changes the 
punched holes in the tape to audible 
tones. These signals are then trans- 
mitted by telephone lines to a nearby 
radio station Temple University’s 
WRTI-FM, where they are mixed with a 
high frequency subcarrier capable of 
reaching an area within a 30 to 50 mile 
radius. By turning on a specially-tuned 
home radio receiver located near a tele- 
type machines, the listener’s TTY re- 
sponds to the signals it receives, accu- 
rately reproducing in words the mes- 
sages prepared in the PSD studio. 

What are the messages coming out of 
RTTY’s? There are messages on events 
happening all over the world, feature 
news, local news happenings and news 
from and about the deaf community of 
the Delaware Valley area. Perhaps it can 
be said that the definition radio is a 
misnomer for it implies some kind of 
sounds to be emitted into TTY’s. In this 
respect, perhaps a better definition 
would be captioned radio. 

According to Director Spishock, the 
cost of receivers placed in individual 
homes is approximately $85.00. Deaf 
residents of the Delaware Valley area 
get these free as this project was funded 


by a grant from the Nevil Foundation. 
There are over 600 RTTY radio receivers 
currenily in use. 

Every telecommunication device has 
its advantages and disadvantages. The 
advantage of Radio TTY is the hard 
wire. There is no need for the telephone 
at all. It is easily possible for all 600 
homes to be tuned in at the same time 
without encountering ‘air traffic’ 
problems. With a conventional TTY 
News Service, it is only as good as the 
number of telephone lines backing it 
up. Busy telephone lines is a way of life 
with phone TTY News Services. 

The disadvantage is the limited 
number of hours on the air. PSD has 
three hours of air time five days a week. 
While these three hours are split into 
morning and evening broadcasts, many 
individuals, for one reason or other, find 
these hours inconvenient for them. 
Shorter, more frequent broadcasts 
using a computerized system is a future 
goal of the News Center. 

The future of RTTY should be bright 
as a prominent part of the ever- 
expanding telecommunications con- 
cept which embraces TDD’s, computer 
communications and RTTY'’s. 

For information on TDI membership 
and telecommunication matters, write 
to: 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership 
Husband-Wife Membership 
Organizational Affiliation 
*Includes DEAF AMERICAN 


subscription 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send re- 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON SIGN LANGUAGZ 
RZSCARCH AND TACHING 


Boston Park Plaza Hote! 
BOSTON, MASS. SO 
*® October 26-30, 1980 


For more information, contact: 


NAD/NSSLRT 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Telephone (301) 587-1788 


SIGN Endorsement 
and Certification Opportunities 


Sign Instructors Guidance Network 
(SIGN), the professional organization 
committed to control of quality sign in- 
struction, endorses the NSSLRT ’80 
program as contributing toward profes- 
sional growth in the field of sign instruc- 
tion. Participation in the NSSLRT will be 
recognized as professional develop- 
ment credit for prospective SIGN cer- 
tification applicants. SIGN will also offer 
evaluation opportunities in Boston 
around Symposium time. For informa- 
tion, please contact: Sign Instructors 
Guidance Network, National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910. 


Symposium Faculty 


S. Melvin Carter, Jr., Director, Communica- 
tive Skills Program, National Association of 
the Deaf, Silver Spring, MD 

Cathy Cogen Coordinator, Sign Language 
ee Northeastern University, Boston, 


Dennis Cokely, Research Associate, Lin- 
guistics Research Laboratory, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 

o Ann Crandall, Editor, The Linguistic 
Reporter, Center for Applied Linguistics, Ar- 
lington, VA 

Lawrence R. Fleischer, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Special Education, 
California State University, Northridge 

Joyce L. Groode, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Special Education, California 
State University, Northridge 

Samuel K. Holcomb, Manual/Simul- 
taneous Communication Specialist, Com- 
munication Instruction Department, National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, 


NY 
Lillian Hoshauer, Co-Director, Deaf- 
Hearin Communication Centre,  Inc., 


Springfield, PA; Coordinator of Community 

Services for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired 

Program, Elwyn Institute, Philadelphia, PA 
Robert Ingram, Instructor, Department of 
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Sign apguege Studies, Madonna College, 
Livonia, MI 

Harlan Lane, Professor, Department of 
Psychology, Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, MA 

Ella Mae Lentz, Project Coordinator, Na- 
tional Consortium of Programs for the Train- 
ing of Sign Language Instructors, CSP/NAD, 
Silver Spring, MD 

Marina L. Mcintire, Candidate in Philoso- 
phy, Department of Linguistics, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

H P. Menkis, Assistant Professor, Com- 
munications Division, National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf, Rochester, New York 

April Nelson, Co-Director, Deaf-Hearing 
Communication Centre, Inc., Springfield, PA; 
Technical Services Librarian, Rosemont Col- 
lege, Rosemont, PA 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, President, T. J. Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Silver Spring, MD 

Freda Norman, Instructor, Actress, San 
Francisco Bay Area, Oakland, CA 

Theresa Smith, Director, Interpreter Train- 
ing Program, Seattle Community College, 
Seattle, WA 

Ted Supalla, Research Associate, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, IL 

Protase E. Woodford, Associate Director, 
International Office at Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, NJ 


Planning Committee 


Executive Secretary: Barbara C. LeMaster. 
Phone 301-587-1788, NAD/NSSLRT 814 
Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Chair: S. Melvin Carter, Jr., Director, NAD 
Communicative Skills Program, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Co-Chair; Dr. Harlan Lane, Professor, De- 
partment of Psychology, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115 

Evaluator: Dr. Raymond Trybus, Dean, Re- 
search Institute, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002 

o-Editor: Dr. Frank Caccamise/Research 
Associate, National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, One Lomb Memorial Drive, Roches- 
ter, NY 14623 

Co-Editor: Dr. Mervin D Garretson, Special 
Assistant to the President, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


Coordinators 


Academic Status of ASL: Dr. Robbin Batti- 
son, Manager, American Institutes for Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. 20002 

Language and Culture: Carol Padden, Re- 
search Assistant, The Salk Institute, San Di- 
ego, CA 92112 


COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PROGRAM 


Materials: Charlotte Baker, Research As- 
open” Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
2 


Media: William M. Kemp, Coordinator, De- 
partment of Sign Communication, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002 

Co-Media: Cathy Cogen, Coordinator, 
Sign Language Programs, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115 

Methods Workshop: Dr. Lawrence 
Fleischer, Associate Professor, CSUN, North- 
ridge, CA 91324 

rogram: Paul Menkis, Assistant Profes- 
sor, NTID, Rochester, New York 14623 

Interpreting: Dennis R. Cokely, Research 
Associate, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002 

Selected Papers: Dr. Ursula Bellugi, Di- 
rector, The Laboratory for Language 
at ih 3 Salk Institute, San Diego, CA 


Students: Marie Philip, Coordinator, Open 
Doors to the Deaf, Northeastern University, 
Boston, MA 02115 


Symposium Program 


Sunday, October 26, 1980 
2:00-6:00 p.m.:  Registration-Mezzaine 
Lobby 
2:00-4:00 p.m.: Early Bird Workshops 
7:30 p.m.: Opening Session, Keynote 
Address-Teaching ASL as a Second/ 
Foreign Language: A Perspective, S. Mel- 
vin Carter, Jr. 
8:30 p.m. Reception-Cash Bar 
Monday, October 27, 1980 
LANGUAGE and CULTURE 
9:00-9:10 a.m.: Opening Remarks Carol 
Padden 
9:10-10:15 a.m. “Suppression of Deaf 
People and ASL in History’ Harlan Lane 
10:15—10:30 a.m. Break 
10:30-11:30 a.m. Poetry in ASL, Ella Mae 
Lentz 
11:30-12:30 p.m. Prose in ASL, Ted Supalla 
12:30-2:00 p.m. Break 
2:30-3:30 p.m. Demonstration Workshop, 
Freda Norman 
3:30-4:15 p.m. Selected papers 
4:15-7:00 p.m. Break 
7:00--7:15 p.m. Academic Status of American 
Sign Language 
7:15-8:30 p.m. Panel Discussion 
Tuesday, October 28, 1980 
CURRICULUM 
9:00-10 a.m. Opening Remarks, Frank Cac- 
camise 
9:10-10:15 a.m. Foreign/Second Language 
Teaching Curriculum, JoAnn Crandall 
10:15-10:30 a.m. Break 
10:30-11:30 a.m. ASL as a Foreign/Second 
Language Curriculum, Robert Ingram 
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0-1:30 p.m. Break 


11:30- 

1:30-2:45 p.m. Methods Workshops (a) & (b) 
2:45-2:55 p.m. Break 

2:55-4:10 p.m. Methods Workshops (c) & (d) 
4:10-4:15 p.m. Break 

4:15-5:00 p.m. Selected Papers 

5:00-7:30 p.m. Break 

7:30-9:00 p.m. An Evening in ASL 


Wednesday, October 29, 1980 
MATERIALS 

9:00-9:10 a.m. Opening Remarks Charlotte 
Baker 

9:10-10:00 a.m. Materials Criteria for ASL 
Class Marina L. McIntire 

10:00-10:15 a.m. Break 

10:15-12:15 a.m. Panel Discussion— Review 
of Current Materials 

12:15-2:00 p.m. Break 

2:00-3:15 p.m. Methods Workshops (a) & (b) 

3:15-3:30 p.m. Break 

3:30-4:45 p.m. Methods Workshops (c) & (d) 

4:45-5:30 p.m. Selected Papers 

Evening ENTERTAINMENT & BANQUET 

Thursday, October 30, 1980 
EVALUATION 

9:00-9:15 a.m. Opening Remarks, S. Melvin 
Carter, Jr. 

9:15-10:15 a.m. Classroom Testing for ASL, 
Dennis Cokely 


10:15-10:30 a.m. Break 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Foreign Language Profi- 
ciency Interview 

11:30-1:00 p.m. Break 

1:00-2:00 p.m. Protase E. Woodford, ETS 

2:00-3:00 p.m. Summary Closing Address, 
Terrence J. O’Rourke 


In this May article, we would like to be 
more detailed about the two upcoming 
big events regarding Sign Language: 
SIGN’s participation in the NAD Con- 
vention in Cincinnati and the third Na- 
tional Symposium on Sign Language 
Research and Teaching (NSSLRT) in 
Boston. 

For you involved in Sign instruction 
and “language education’ of deaf 
people, those two events will benefit 
you in a variety of things, so we look 
forward to seeing your faces and hands 
there! 


SIGN Convention 1980 Theme: 
ASL Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


NAD Convention time promises to be 
something everyone will remember es- 
pecially when everyone celebrates the 
Centennial anniversary of NAD. Those 
interested in Sign Communication may 
find this Convention exciting when Sign 
Instructors Guidance Network (SIGN) 
presents two workshops. One to be 
given on July 1, will deal with the history 
and impact of American Sign Language. 
Another on July 3, will focus on teach- 
ing ASL as a second language. There 
will be no admission fee for members 
other than the registration fees for the 
NAD Convention. Non-members may at- 
tend these workshops for an additional 
$20.00 SIGN Workshop fee for both 
days. 

SIGN members may want to register 
for the convention and be a part of the 
SIGN activities. SIGN’s general mem- 
bership meeting shall take place on 
Thursday, July 3. Reports will be given 


on certification procedures, and a busi- 
ness meeting will be conducted. For 
more information, contact SIGN at the 
National Association of the Deaf, 814 
Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 

Evaluation also provided at the con- 
vention: Those interested in SIGN cer- 
tification will have an opportunity for 
evaluation at the Convention site. 
Evaluations will begin on Sunday, June 
29, at 10:00 a.m., when written examina- 
tions and receptive tests will be ad- 
ministered. All through the week, inter- 
views shall be conducted for those so 
qualified and recommended. Note, 
again, if interested in SIGN Certifica- 
tion, one must apply for the SIGN 
Evaluation prior to May 20, 1980, for de- 
termination of eligibility. Information 
and applications for SIGN Evaluation 
must be obtained from SIGN office at 
NAD at the Silver Spring address. 


The Symposium: October 26-30, 1980 
In Boston, Massachusetts 


During the past decade, the number 
of ‘Sign Language”’ classes has multi- 
plied dramatically. However, due to the 
lack of information about Sign Lan- 
guage structure and how to teach it, 
most Sign Language teachers have 
been left on their own to prepare mate- 
rials, develop curriculum and evaluate 
their students. The result has been a 
tremendous variation in the quality of 
instruction. 

Fortunately, research on American 
Sign Language has also flourished dur- 
ing the past decade. We now have in- 
formation on the linguistic structure of 
ASL and some experience in how to 
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apply the techniques of second/foreign 
language instruction to teaching ASL. 
With this new information, Sign Lan- 
guage teachers are challenged and en- 
couraged to upgrade their skills and the 
quality of their instruction. 

The theme of NSSLRT ‘80 is ‘‘Teach- 
ing American Sign Language as a Sec- 
ond Language.’’ NSSLRT ‘80 offers a 
program to help Sign Language 
teachers meet this modern challenge, to 
aid in their professional development 
and to present the best of modern lan- 
guage teaching methods. Through five 
days of demonstrations, workshops, 
lectures and entertainment, NSSLRT ’80 


offers a comprehensive program on: 
e Language and Culture of the Deaf 
Community 
e Curriculum Development 
e Teaching Methods 
e Teacher and Student Materials 
e Evaluation 


Course Credit 


Course credit will be offered by 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Registration will be held in 
the mezzanine lobby at the Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel on Sunday, October 26, 
1980. More information will be sent to 
you if you request registration informa- 
tion from our office at NAD. 


Workshops 


NSSLRT ’80 Workshops promise to 
be an exciting part of the Symposium. 
Workshop leaders will demonstrate new 
ideas and techniques which can be 
applied to teaching American Sign Lan- 
guage. Monday’s workshop will focus 
on how cultural information about deaf 
people can be used as a part of an 
American Sign Language teaching pro- 
gram. On Tuesday, participants will be 
able to attend two of four workshops 
given that day. The workshops will be 
repeated on Wednesday so that partici- 
pants will have the opportunity to attend 
all four. In each the workshop leaders 
will demonstrate foreign language 
teaching methods adapted for use in 
teaching American Sign Language. 


Early Bird Workshop 


For those who want an introduction to 
the structure of American Sign Lan- 
guage, there will be a workshop, aside 
from the NSSLRT program, held on Oc- 
tober 26, from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. The 
workshop leaders will discuss basic lin- 
guistic issues related to American Sign 
Language as a language. The fee for 
this workshop is $10.00. Several sec- 
tions of the workshop will be available. 
Enrollment is limited to 15 people for 
each section. 


Selected Papers 


In addition to the invited papers, 
up to 12 other papers will be selected 
for these divisions: 1) Language and 
Culture, 2) Curriculum, 3) Methods, 
4) Materials, 5) Evaluation, 6) Re- 
search. Selections will be made from 
abstracts received by July 1, 1980. If 
you are interested in contributing 
you can send abstracts bearing the 
name, title and mailing address of 
the writer, no longer than 500 words, 
and clearly addressed to one of the 
above divisions of the Symposium. 

Abstracts should be sent to: 
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Dr. Ursula Bellugi 

The Laboratory for Language 
Studies 

The Salk Institute 

P.O. Box 85800 

San Diego, CA 92138 


Exhibits 


A limited number of exhibit booths in 
the Grand Ballroom will be available for 
those wishing to display Sign Language 
books, films, videotapes and other ma- 
terials. The booth rental fee is $100.00. 
For more information contact: Barbara 
C. LeMaster, Executive Secretary, 
NAD/NSSLRT, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, MD 20910. 


The audience reaction was tremen- 
dous! Peter Wolf's photography 
showed moments of delight for the 
eye! .. . David Jarashow's acting 
was a pleasure to see! 

— LOU FANT, Actor 


Immensely original...undoubtedly | 
going to be ahistoricalcollectionof | 
a first ‘R' rated film uniquely de- 
signed for mature audience of deaf 
community ..."Think Me Nothing" 
shows dramatically that deaf “Hol- 
lywood" can exit! 

— DR. LARRY FLEISCHER, CSUN Professor 


“At Long Last! A deaf film that can 
be enjoyed by the adult deaf audi- 
ences . . . Realistically beautiful 
photographic work!... One of very 
few best R-rated films ever seen in 
a long time!" / i 
GREGG BROOKS, Filmmaker . : 

* PETER WOLF 
“Wolf knocks ‘em out with ASL, 
deaf humor and visuality, it's a must 
for every deaf to see this film.” 

LIZ QUINN, Actress 


RIVER OAKS THEATRE GRANADA THEATRE 
2009 W. Gr: 


3524 Greenville Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 


Saturday & Sunday (2 p.m. only) 
March 22 & 23, 1980 


Saturday & Sunday (2 p.m.) 
March 15 & 16, 1980 


TIVOL) THEATRE 
6350 Delmar 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Saturday & Sunday (2 p.m. only) 
April 26 & 27, 1980 
(Tentatrve) 


PRYTANIA THEATRE 
5339 Prytania St. 

Wew Orleans, Louisiana 
Saturday and Sunday (2 p.m. only) 
May 3 & 4, 1980 
{Tentative} 

LINCOLN THEATRE 


200 Bloomtield Avenue 
West Hartford, Conn 


Friday & Saturday (8 p.m.) 
May 30 & 31, 1980 


THALIA THEATRE 
250 W. 95th St. (at Broadway) 
New York City, N.Y. 


Sunday (2 pm, 4 pm, 6 pm, 8 pm, 10 pm) 
May 18, 1980 


W.A.D. CONVENTION 
Stoutfer's Cincinnati Towers 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 
Time schedule will be announced later Saturday {after game} 
June 30 to July 5, 1980 July 25, 1980 


A.A.A.D. VOLLEYBALL TOURNEY 
Watch for More Details later 
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THE FUNNIEST MOVIE OF THE YEAR 


in SIGN LANGUAGE anpb VOICE 


* RAY KENNEDY 


produced by DAVID JARASHOW 
associate producer BILL TEEL 
directed by PETER WOLF 


WATCH FOR THIS MOVIE AT A LOCATION NEAR YOU... 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE/TTY TO: SIGNSCOPE, 4030 Gettysburg St., Ventura, CA © (805) 642-6414 


NTID Offers Workshops 
On Tutoring/Notetaking 


Two workshops on how to provide 
tutoring and notetaking support to deaf 
students will be held at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology 
(RIT) in Rochester, New York. The 
workshops, ‘‘Improving Tutoring/ 
Notetaking Support Services,’ will take 
place May 7-9 and August 6-8, 1980, 
and will provide information to educa- 
tors who work with the deaf in main- 
streamed educational settings. 

Both the May and August workshops 
will begin at noon on Wednesday and 
end at noon on Friday. The Thursday 


* JEANNA FOX * DAVID JARASHOW 
* PATTI HILL * ELIN DANNIS 


music by GAR SMITH 
Color by FOTO KEM 
released by SIGNSCOPE [IR] 


A.A.A.D.BASKETBALL TOURNEY 
TOWN & COUNTRY HOTEL 
500 Hotel Circle North 
San Diego, California 
Thursday & Friday (after game) 
March 27 & 28, 1980 


INGLE AUDITORIUM (R.1.T.) 
1 Lomi ial 


Rochester, New York, 
Saturday (7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m.) 
April 12, 1980 


ST. PAUL T.V.I. 
235 Marshall Ave 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Friday & Saturday (8 p.m.) 
May 16 & 17, 1980 


KENDALL THEATRE 
Trenton State College 
Trenton, WJ. 


Friday (7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m.) 
June 6, 1980 


MT. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 
1100 W. Grand Avenue 
Walnut, California 


Saturday (8 p.m.) 
April 12, 1980 


HOUSTON HALL 
University of Penn 
3A17 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penna 
Saturday (7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m.) 
June 7, 1980 


BERG SWAM AUDITORIUM 
1219 S. W. Park 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday (7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m.) 

September 12, 1980 


COMING SOON 
HAWAIl, WASHINGTON, FLORIDA, 
GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, ALABAMA, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA 


night session, including a buffet supper, 
will feature a panel of deaf college stu- 
dents who receive support services at 
NTID. 

The sessions will include these top- 
ics: ‘““‘The Handicapping Condition of 
Deafness,” ‘““‘The Support Needs (Inter- 
preting, Notetaking/Tutoring) of Deaf 
Students” and a visit to a classroom to 
observe deaf students being provided 
support services. 

The $25 fee for each workshop in- 
cludes registration, buffet supper, all 
materials and the newly published 
books developed and field-tested at 
NTID, The Tutor/Notetaker and The 
Manager's Guide. 

Registration is limited to 15 partici- 
pants for each workshop to insure in- 
teraction between the participants and 
presenters. Participants are responsible 
for arranging their own housing and 
transportation. 

The deadline for registration was 
April 7 for the May workshop, and July 7 
for the August workshop. For further in- 
formation on the workshops and hotel 
accommodations, and a registration 
form, Contact: Mrs. Jimmie Joan Wil- 
son, Coordinator, Tutor/Notetaker 
Training Program, National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, One Lomb Memo- 
rial Drive, Rochester, N.Y. 14623. Phone 
(716) 475-6493. 


NTID Tutor/Notetaker Program 
Article Published In Japan 


An article, ‘‘A Tutor/Notetaker Pro- 
gram for Deaf Students that Really 
Works,” written by Jimmie Joan Wilson 
of the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf (NTID), has been accepted for 
publication in Tokyo, Japan. Her article, 
translated into Japanese by Mr. Heiishi 
Hamatsu—an intern at NTID from 
Japan—will be published in the Journal 
of the Society of the Research on Hear- 
ing Impaired Education. 

Ms. Wilson, coordinator, tutor/ 
notetaker training program, says, ‘‘Suc- 
cess in the tutor/notetaker program 
didn’t happen overnight, and we haven’t 
solved all the problems NTID students 
bring with them. We still have to work 
constantly with new faculty and staff 
and with those who aren’t completely 
comfortable with the presence of deaf 
students in their classes. This is a prob- 
lem with any handicapped students, on 
any campus—but it’s one that sensitive 
and diligent professionals can solve.” 
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CHECKMATE! 


“Loco” Ladner 


by 


Chauvenet Is National Chess Champion 


The Chicago Club of the Deaf was the 
battleground for eight knights of the 
chessboard March 28-30 in the first na- 
tional chess tournament of the deaf 
held in this country. Russell Chauvenet 
of Maryland emerged the winner after 
four rounds of play and won the right to 
represent the United States at the World 
Individual Championship in Amsterdam 
next June. As the highest rated deaf 
player in America, he will be a worthy 
opponent able to play on equal terms 
with the European champions. 

We will give a round by round sum- 
mary: 

ROUND ONE—Friday night the re- 
gional champions were seeded and 
their opponents were drawn by lot. 
Midwest Champion Francis Huffman 
started in great style by defeating Sam 
Dorsey of Missouri, a last minute re- 
placement for Paul Taylor. Terry Breck- 
ner, Co-champion of the Far West, was 
on his way to victory over Mike 
Bienenstock of Maryland. However, 
Terry was in serious time trouble and 
this led him. into overlooking Mike’s 
Queen which suddenly checkmated 
Terry’s King. This was the first upset of 
the evening. Co-champion Emil Ladner 
and Dale Nichols battled evenly for 
hours until Dale adroitly trapped Emil’s 
Rook to win eventually. Upset no. 2 oc- 
curred when Dr. Robert Donoghue drew 
with the favorite Chauvenet. Thus the II- 
linois players had captured 2% out of 3 
points in this round—cause for rejoic- 
ing on the part of the home folks. 

ROUND TWO: Saturday morning 
dawned but the day ended for Francis 
as Mike demolished him; Emil downed 
Bob in a game that Bob should have 
drawn but the ending eluded him; Russ 
played with Dale while Terry bedazzled 
Sam. This round gave Mike the lead 
with two points. 

ROUND THREE: Saturday afternoon 
Mike and Russ clashed for the first time 
in a tournament game. They had played 
many informal games back home in 
Maryland. Veteran Russ prevailed and 
assumed the lead with 2% points. 
Meanwhile Emil downed Francis; Sam 
upset Bob, and Terry bested Dale. The 
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Chicago trip ended the day with six 
losses in six games. There was a dance 
by the French just before the battle at 
Waterloo and it was said by them: ‘‘Oh, 
what an awful day had dawned after 
such a glorious night.” This is probably 
a misquote by us but the sentiment is 
there. 


ROUND FOUR: Sunday morning 
began with two critical matches—Emil 
vs. Mike and Terry vs. Russ. In the first, 
Emil blundered badly by losing his 
Queen early in the game. Although he 
fought on to the bitter end, Emil was 
unable to overcome the loss. This win 
assured Mike of either first or second 
place depending on the outcome of this 
other critical game. After 23 moves Russ 
had used up 59 minutes of his time and 
Terry 118. With two minutes to go Terry 
had to make 27 moves. He managed to 
make only 11 more moves before his 
flag fell to indicate a forfeit on time. 
Meanwhile Sam also won on a forfeit 
from Dale, who did not show up for the 
final game. Bob managed to escape the 
bottom by outplaying Francis. 

So the final standing: Russell 
Chauvenet 3%; Mike Bienenstock 3; 
Terry Breckner 2; Emil Ladner 2; Sam 
Dorsey 2; Robert Donoghue 112; Francis 
Huffman 1; Dale Nichols 1. Terry cap- 
tured third place on a tie breaker by the 
Tournament Director. 

The handsome chess trophies were 
donated by the National Association of 
the Deaf Committee on Silent Chess, 
Division No. 1 of the NFSD and the 
Chicago Club of the Deaf. 

The local committee, which managed 
the tournament with such splendid suc- 
cess, was composed of Bob Donoghue, 
chairman; F. Huffman, D. Nichols, W. 
Jones, Dave Kennedy, Nancy Cal- 
derone, Percy’ Burris, and _ Pat 
Fitzgerald. Wally Jones was the tour- 
ae director and did an outstanding 
job. 

There were not many observers due 
to a conflict with the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf but the quiet atmosphere was 
conducive to good chess. 


Some observations by the Editor: 
Russ played steady, if not spectacular, 
chess, relying on his backlog of experi- 
ence and skill derived from playing in 
countless tournaments during his 45 
years of competition. This was his first 
tournament among the deaf. Mike can 
be considered extremely lucky to win 
two of his games through opponents’ 
“chess blindness.’’ But who is to say 
that Mike would still have won them re- 
gardless. Mike is deserving of his sec- 
ond place finish. Terry, who is deaf- 
blind, tended to play very slowly even in 
the opening. We feel this slowness con- 
tributed to his downfall in the two criti- 
cal games he lost. As soon as Terry 
overcomes this fault, he will become a 
much more formidable player. Emil ap- 
parently was making his swan song 
after 50 or more years of chess. Sam, as 
a last minute replacement, did well with 
two wins out of four and vows to come 
back to do better. 

Dale seemed out of condition for 
chess. He has many other activities 
such as golf and bowling. He is still 
young and we expect greater things 
from him as time goes on. Bob certainly 
surprised the experts as well as himself 
with his first round draw with the cham- 
pion. Bob is a very busy psychologist 
and has little time for chess. Perhaps he 
should teach his clients how to play 
chess and get in some practice that 
way. Francis started off well but had 
lapses here and there which led to col- 
lapses. We hope to see these players at 
the NAD open Chess Tournament in 
Cincinnati. And also other players who 
were not able to enter this tournament 
such as Larry Leitson, Paul Taylor and 
Peter Hershon, etc. 

We hope to publish several of the 
games in Checkmate as far as space 
permits. Here is the first one as an ap- 
petizer: 


ROUND ONE 

White: R. Chauvenet Black: R. Donoghue 
1. P-K4 P-K4 20:°PX’P KR-KI 

2. P—KB4 (a)P x P 21. N—B6 chee 

QxN! 

3. N-KB3 P-Q3(b) 22. KR-KI Q-K2 © 
4. P-Q4 B-K2 23. P—R5 P-B4 ! (i) 
5. BxP B-N5 24.PxB PxB 

6. B-K2 N-KB3 25.PxPch KxP 

7. N-B3 O-O(c) 26. R-Q2 Q-=kr (j) 
8. Q-Q2 P—QR3 (d)27. Q-K4 ch P-N 

9. P-KR3 B-R4 28. P—N3 R-KBI (k) 
10. O-O-O B-N3 29. B-B4 QR-KI 
11. Q-K3 N-B3 30. R-—R2ch K-NI 
12. P-K5 N-KR¢4 (e) 31. Q-RI (I) Q-B4 (m) 
13. B-R2 B-R8& (f) 32. R-R8ch K-B2 
14.NxB QxN 33. Q-—R7 ch K-K3 
15. P-KN4 N-B3 34. RXR RxR 
16. B—N3(g) Nx NP 35. B-N3 (n) R-B2 
17.BXxN Q-K2 36. Q—R8 (0) N-QS5 ! (p) 
18. N-Q5 Q-Q1 37. Q—B8 ch R-Q2 
19. P-KR4 PxP 38. Q-N8 ch R-B2 


-N8 
39. Q-B8 ch DRAW (q) 


Comments by the Chess Editor: 


(a) This constitutes the King’s Gambit 
Opening—one rarely seen in major tournaments 
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but which is still effective against unwary or weak 
pa 
(b) White expected the usual P—Q4 or P-KN4, 
both of which weaken the Black position. 
(c) A bit premature—Black should wait until 
White’s intentions are more clear. 
Pea Pee developing move is needed, either N—B3 or 


(e) The N is misplaced here and will be trapped 
later. N-Q2 or N-K1 is indicated. 

(f) Rather risky. Prefer P—-KR3 to make room for 
the Bishop. 

(g) Simply 16. P x N wins a piece. But White 
seeks deeper waters. 

(h) Here White miscalculates. 21. N-N6 wins a 
Rook. 

(i) Another excellent defensive move. Of course, 
24. P x P e.p. is out of the question. 

(j) A wasted move. 26 ... QR-Q1 brings the idle 


Rook into play. 

(k) 28... R-R1 gives better protection. 

(I) If instead 31. R/1-R1, the White Queen has a 
wider range and also protects the Bishop. But 
White apparently wishes to entice 31... R x Bwith 
checkmate to follow in two moves. : 

(m) It is difficult to find a better defensive move. 

1) Simply 35. R—B1 protects the Bishop with 
Q-R2 as a followup. 

(0) This strands the Queen in a strange land— 
never to return. The correct move is 36. Q-R2. 

(p) No doubt a surprise to White. The move 
threatens mate and White has no defense. If now 
37. Q—R2, then N-B6 is the K.O. punch. White sees 
this and has to go for the draw by repetition of 
moves. 

(1) Black decides to draw rather than risk further 
complications and possibly a loss. This draw is cer- 
tainly one he will cherish in his old age. 


LIBRARY Column 


Conducted by ALICE HAGEMEYER 


Accessibility At The Library 


All types of libraries in each state 
must be made accessible to all patrons 
with disabilities. The staff at libraries 
should make every effort to spread the 
word in all formats about their services, 
programs and materials. Emphasis 
should be put on the fact that libraries 
are open to all people, regardless of 
their creed, sex, ethnic group, age 
and/or HANDICAP. 

They should be aware that most 
people with disabilities have been and 
are isolated, and are ignorant of public 
services that the average American 
takes for granted. 

Therefore, libraries have a responsi- 
bility to promote appreciation of their 
facilities. They might also offer training 
for people with disabilities to volunteer 
or to work for pay at libraries. If this re- 
sponsibility is fulfilled, then a large 
number of people with disabilities will 
feel encouraged to utilize libraries. Also 
employees or volunteers with disabili- 
ties will have more of an opportunity to 
assist their co-workers and library users 
in developing more positive attitude to- 
ward all kinds of people. Thus, such 
people (especially the hearing ones) 
could easily have equal services that 
others take for granted. 

This total service and utilization as- 
sumes that all ramps and other architec- 
tural barriers have been removed and/or 
installed permanently; however, there is 
a vital need for special library services 
for some disabled people, such as 
communication aids for people with 
hearing loss and/or speech impairment. 
Also, special materials such as braille, 
audio cassettes, etc., for the visually 
impaired and physically handicapped 
patrons. These might be available 
through the Library Congress for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped in 
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cooperation with regional libraries in 
the state. 

Unfortunately, there is no _ all- 
encompassing solution to the problem 
of providing full library service to the 
deaf; however, the state is urged to es- 
tablish the sole clearinghouse at the 
State Library or at the appropriate 
agency that will enable every library to 
better serve people with hearing or/and 
speech impairment. The clearinghouse 
will then be able to provide assistance 
and outreach services to all libraries 
through their availability of readers; in- 
terpreters; 24-hour state-toll free phone 
service with one TDD in braille; staff 
trained in American Sign Language; a 
collection of captioned-signed media 
for inter-library loan; and library orien- 
tation for the deaf and hearing im- 
paired. 

The clearinghouse will also take every 
effort to reach out to all deaf and hear- 
ing impaired citizens who are visually or 
mobility handicapped to help them 
utilize all existing special services al- 
ready being provided to hearing people 
with disabilities. Therefore, every state 
is urged to make every effort to imple- 
ment the above suggestions, so that all 
may be served. 


Amtrak Discounts Senior 
Citizens, Handicap Fares 


Amtrak recently announced new 25 
per cent discounts for senior citizens 
and handicapped travelers with no holi- 
day restrictions, no round trip require- 
ments and no limits on length of stay. 
The new discounts, which took effect 
January 1, 1980, will apply to any trip at 
any time and on any train when the reg- 
ular one-way coach fare is $40 or more. 

‘“‘The new discount is the largest in 
the industry, is the most hassle-free and 
is the only one which applies to handi- 
capped travellers as well as senior citi- 
zens,” according to William Norman, 
Amtrak’s vice president for marketing. 

Norman said the Amtrak plan is in- 
tended to reduce the cost of expensive 
longer trips for older and handicapped 
travelers as well as to encourage long- 
distance travel. Other Amtrak discounts, 
most of which apply to round trip jour- 
neys, are also available to handicapped 
travelers and to senior citizens. 

Federal law defines senior citizens as 
being 65 or older for the purposes of the 
discount and sets the basis for eligibility 
for the handicap discount. A driver's 
license, birth certificate or other official 
document showing age will be accepted 
to qualify for the senior citizen discount. 
Cards certifying a person as_handi- 
capped, such as those issued by gov- 
ernment agencies or organizations rep- 
resenting handicapped persons or a let- 
ter from a physician may be used to re- 
ceive the handicap discount, Amtrak of- 
ficials said. 

With the introduction of the new spe- 
cial fares Amtrak will no longer discount 
fares for attendants traveling with 
handicapped persons. 

Amtrak’s current services to elderly 
and handicapped travelers are de- 
scribed in a booklet, Access Amtrak, 
which is available free of charge from 
Amtrak Public Affairs, 400 N. Capitol St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Coordinator For Deaf Services Program 


A supervisory/counseling position for someone capable of initiating and operating a pro- 
gram that will meet and/or coordinate the social and emotional needs of the Central Ohio 
deaf community. Program staff will be part of a comprehensive community mental health 
center. Deaf or hearing applicants must be fluent in sign language, have 5 years recent 
working experience with demonstrated communication ability in working with all hearing 
impaired and deaf (2 years being in a supervisory position) and a minimum of a bachelor’s 
degree (prefer master’s) in a human service related field or equivalent professional experi- 
ence. Send resumes to Mr. Bower, Southwest Community Mental Health Center, 199 
South Central Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43223. 


EOE Employer 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB 


The forty-seventh anniversary exhibi- 
tion of the pupils of the N.Y. School, 
took place yesterday at Copper Institu- 
tion. A very large audience was present. 
Mr. H. P. Peet, the Vice Principal, stated 
that the institution contained 360 pupils 
ranging in age from 12 to 25 or 30 years. 
The pupils present were merely a dele- 
gation consisting of about thirty lads 
and young men, and about twenty-five 
young ladies. On being received in the 
institution, the first thing was to teach 
them the sign language and the finger 
alphabet. The latter could be learned in 
a few months; pupils who had entered 
school last September being now able 
to converse by its aid with facility. Sev- 
eral pupils then translated various 
words into sign language and exhibited 
the method of conversing by means of 
signs and also by the finger brachial 
and facial alphabets. 

A young lady translated one of Shel- 
ly’s poems, commending: 

“| bring fresh showers 

To the thirsty flowers.” 
into the sign language and a former 
pupil, now a teacher, rendered Marc An- 
tony’s oration over Caesar’s body by 
means of signs. Several questions were 
propounded by the audience, to which 
the pupils answered in writing showing 
their ability to express their ideas with 
correctness and facility. Mr. Peet stated 
that he had lately introduced a tele- 
graphic alphabet which many of the 
pupils had already acquired. The audi- 
ence appeared greatly interested by the 
exhibition which occupied several 
hours.—The New York Times, May 12, 
1865. 


READ LIPS 


A deaf couple was about to. be mar- 
ried by a hearing person. The sweet 
young miss was an expert lipreader, 
while the man’s ability in this line was 
negligible. When to respond to the 
minister's questions presented a prob- 
lem for him. But woman's intuition pre- 
vailed. 

She said to him, “I will have my arm in 
yours, of course. When the minister 
asks you, ‘“‘Do you take this woman to 
be thy wedded wife,’ and so forth, | will 
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Harry Belsky’s 


Scrapbook 


simply nudge you. That will be your cue 
to reply. “‘I do.’ Simple isn’t it?, dear?” 

Came the wedding hour. The little 
chapel was well filled with friends and 
relatives. Sunbeams filtering through 
the stained windows played upon the 
vested clergyman and the young 
couple. She was radiant and confident; 
he was immaculate and nervous. The 
minister came to these words; ‘‘There 
be anyone present who objects to the 
marriage of these young people, let him 
speak now, or hence forth hold his ton- 
gue.”’ 

Just then a wandering fly alighted on 
the bride’s bare arm resting in the 
groom's and in an effort to get rid of it, 
her arm inadvertently nudged his ribs. 

Quickly, and in clear, forceful tones, 
the young man spoke out, ‘| Do!’”»—The 
Wisconsin Times, 1929, by A. G. Leis- 
man. 


* * * 


IRMA LA GOURMANDE 


Irma, the emu pecked his ear and 
swallowed his hearing aid. The emu, re- 
ports a director of Flamingo Park, suf- 
fers from a weakness common to emus, 
and indeed ostriches, for anything 
shiny, the more so because having been 
handreared she is prenaturally tame. 
She is apt to advance towards visitors 
and peck at exposed buttons. 

Yesterday a vet came to x-ray Irma, 
but she proved too thick skinned, and 
now an army mine detector is being 
called in. Mr. Bloom fears Irma’s curios- 
ity may bring her to a similar end. 
Meanwhile she is eating well, and has 
been confined to a sawdust covered 
pen calculated to show up even a 
semi-digested hearing aid.—The Times 
(London), 1967. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice. 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 
All services in Total communication. 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.”—John 14:6 


Baptist 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ... wercumes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 a 


Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a.m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking View Dr., Heath, 0. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 

service, 6:30 p.m. 
Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 
Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 


7:00 p.m. 
Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fila. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 

30 


344 ' 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 


Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 
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WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 

Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 
Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 
5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA 90808 
John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 

Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. Usually 
the first Sunday of the month—Communion and 
worship with the hearing and deaf at 10:45 a.m. at 
the front of the big church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to... 
SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital ... 
Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Department at 
INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, located 
behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 p.m. 
services interpreted. 
Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fia. 
Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
Sth & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
1 


2000 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted for the deaf, 
including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will find a 
cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 11:00. 
Sunday night Christian life studies, 6:00; worship 
service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 
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Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month—a special fellow- 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital... 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, til. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hillis, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst./Asst. Dir. 
NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 
Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
here language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 

at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
at St. John’s Church, Norwood Parish 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 
20015 
Services every Sunday, 10 a.m. For information, 
write or call Barbara Stevens, 10317 Royal Rd., 
Silver Spring, MD 20903, TTY (home) 301-439-3856, 

(office) 202-447-0560. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 
Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 

Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 


Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 
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When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, lil. 61108 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 » 7 p.m. 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays— Cathedral. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at. 
MAYWOOD ‘CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 

Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 —Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST—DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 


Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Ross Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


Episcopal 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9: 15 a.m. 
All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 
Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 


The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
504 W. Hanover St. 
Hanover, PA. 17331 

717-632-0328 TTY (or Voice) 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 


St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 


Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 


The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 


or 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Secretary 
504 West Hanover Street 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 17331 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoin St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 


The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 


When in historic Philadelphia, a warm welcome to 
worship with us! Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m. 
St. Stephen’s Church, 10th below Market, in Center 
City, Philadelphia. 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 
St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253- 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


When in Rochester, NGS welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara"Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


Jewish 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 


Sloatsburg, New York 10974 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1980 NCJD CONVENTION 

Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 

August 17-24 


Lutheran 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattle, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rey. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
First and third Sunday of every month. 
Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 
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We are happy to greet you at... 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


In Indianapolis it’s... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence, TTY 722-0602 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 

When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 
A church of the deaf, for the deaf, by the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. TTY and 
Voice —531-2761. 
Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Glen 
Borhart, asst. pastor 
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DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 


or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 
In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
ll are welcome. 
FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 
When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (501) 565-4374 
7 p.m.-l a.m., Fridays & Saturdays 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer — Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 

Duane King, Minister 

Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 

Iowa 51501 


430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area weléome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 
When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the month ex- 
cept July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


OF LOS ANGELES 
1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 
11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First Free 
Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road (enter off 
45th). 
Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. We are 
a cooperative ministry for the deaf by the churches 
of Salem. We welcome you to study, worship and 
fellowship with us. 
AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 
World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf Mis- 
sion Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf Evangelists 
for your church. Foreign missionaries to the deaf. 
Gospel magazine, “Hearing Hearts.” Overhead 
transparencies for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for 
the deaf. Write for more information. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 


HAWAII! CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 


Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education. classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 

For information call 732-0120 


OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 
Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4374 
7 p.m.-l a.m., Fridays & Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the. . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 

each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 

come and see us. 
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When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Welcome to 
Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 
Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February., Meetings every other month from 
January. 
Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in Orlando, please come to the.. . 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 
Social and captioned movies on 8rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 
4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 
Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every Ist 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 
Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 
33162 
Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 


Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser- 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 
Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46256. 


IMPACT Advertising 
@ Immediate 
@ For months 
@ Even for years 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
6374 Kingswood Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 


(Per Insertion) 


1 insertion 


Full page $150.00 
Half page 86.25 
One-third page 60.00 
Column inch 6.25 


6 insertions 11 insertions 


$135.00 $120.00 
17.62 69.00 
54.00 48.00 
5.63 5.00 


Other rates upon request 
Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; 
affiliated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 
The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements 
having illustrations should be “camera ready.” 


Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 Kingswood Dr., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256. 
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A Century of Deaf Awareness 
NAD Centennial Convention 188@) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 198@® 
June 29-July 5, 1980 ‘ 


SEND IN YOUR REGISTRATION NOW AND $AVE! 


REGISTRATION 


NAME; CCsCSsSCSCSCON Loe Hotel: 
ADDRESS: 
TY. Se SEA. eS 


MEMBERSHIP (Check one) 


OC NAD O IAPD 11 ADARA 1 JR. NAD! fC) OTHER 
$15 Individual $10 Individual ($25 Individual) ($3.00) Non-member 
( $25 Family ) ( $15 Family ) Elementary 
Advancing or Secondary 
Regular student 


If you are not a member of any of the above organizations, you can join by paying the amount under each group. 
Your check (,/) indicates your choice (Can join more than one) $ 


Event/Item Price List (/) 
Program Book $ 10.00 Fill out this form and send it to us 
Registration Fee" HURRY, WE’RE FILLING UP FAST! 
Member 10:00. ....__ _- Stouffer's Cincinnati Towers 
ean se ——<$——, Single Occupancy Double Occupancy 
Non-member 25.00 een a ee , cee $35.00 $41.00 
Grand Parade S00 $5.00 additional for each person over 17 
“Reception 15.00 —____ No. of Arrival Departure 
“The Way It Was” Rally 10:00. Persons Date Time Date 
NTD/2 Workshops 18.00 
Centennial Lunch ce a UA ce Bd eg a Iie ae 
a2 ales roma Cbrgom™ 10.00 —___ Do you wish to guarantee this reservation? 
“Boat Ride 20:00) Ol Yes ry No 
Pageant/BANQUET 2EWO! 
ee aes Cost ‘hee ps All suite requests should be forwarded to: 
Combo Ticket (Regular) 125.00 ____- NAD BRANCH OFFICE 


445 N. Pennsylvania, Suite 804 


Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
* = includes food 


SEND NO CASH! 
Make checks payable to: 
1980 NAD Convention 


BONUS OFFERING: 1. Exhibit drawing card for more prizes pend 10 Riemer etiee: 


2. Combo number drawing/prize 


Combos or 


Enclosed is $________- (check or money order) for single tickets and dues (if any) 


1You must be a member of at least one of the above organizations to qualify for the $10.00 registration fee. If you are nota 
member of any of the above organizations, you will be considered a ‘‘Non-member’’ and must pay the $25.00 non-member 
fee. 


The Jr. NAD group is for elementary or secondary students, and their registration fee is $5.00. Sorry, no adults. 
The registration fee for students who are in elementary or secondary programs is $5.00. 


(Send in entire form with check) 


